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ABSTRACT 

This guide, which is designed for individuals 
interested in establishing joint endeavors among schools, social 
service agencies, cultural institutions, businesses, industries, 
and/or institutions of higher education, illustrates promising 
practices supporting and reflecting partnership activities. Part 1 is 
divided into three sections detailing practices supporting 
partnership building in the following areas: needs assessments 
(educational, community, and participant— based needs assessments); 
project staffing (transition of key personnel and volunteer project 
managers); and initiating activities (identifying and recruiting 
partners, recruiting volunteers, and recruiting partners). Part 2 
includes four sections in which promising practices representing 
partnership activities in the following areas are described: staff 
development (cross-agency training, teacher-tutor training, 
school-based master's degrees); student support services (peer 
tutor-mentors and business mentors and coaches); school-to-work 
transition (articulated curricula, job skills workshops, job shadows, 
health career internships, and business and instructional 
internships); and community involvement (parent education, resource 
directories, and public hearings). Concluding the guide is a profile 
of one promising partnership that encompasses many of the practices 
described. Appended are the names/addresses of the members of the 
Educational Partnership Study Group, which conducted the study out of 
which this guide grew. (MN) 
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Executive Summary 

Over the last several years, educational partnerships have proliferated across the 
country. Some have de'^eloped in response to legislation. Others have become vehi- 
cles for fundamental educational reform. Still others have delivered services to stu- 
dents and faculty to improve education or smdent outcomes, whether or not schools 
are attempting systemic changes. Farmers undertaking joint endeavors with schools 
also vary greatly. Parmership relationships are built among schools and social service 
agencies, cultural institutions, businesses, industries, and instimtions of higher 
education. 

As a result of the documentation and evaluation of the Educational Parmerships 
Program, sponsored by the Office of Research and Educational Improvement 
(OERI), the Southwest Regional Laboratory' (SWUL) and the Instimte for Educa- 
tional Leadership (lEL) identified information we believe will be useful to others. 

Two types of practices are included in the guide: practices that deal with parmership- 
building and practices that represent typical parmership activities. Building and sus- 
taining parmership relationships involve a set of tasks that vary with the goals and 
types of parmers involved. Sc me, such as needs assessments and project staffing, 
are not tied to specific project goals. Other activities, such as staff development, sm- 
dent support services, and school-to-work transition activities, are widely used. 

The guide includes examples of 

• educational and community needs assessments; 

• approaches to project staffing; 

• approaches to recruiting parmers and volunteers; 

• staff development for social service agency, school, and business personnel; 

• smdent support services, including mentors and coaches; 

• activities involved in school-to-work transition programs, including job skills 
workshops, job shadowin and internships; and 

• community involvement, including parent education and “town hall” 
meetings. 

The guide concludes with a profile of a parmership that encompassed many of the 
promising practices. 
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IntrotfJuction 



Over the last several years, educational partners'nips have proliferated across the 
country. Some have become vehicles for fundamental education reform. Others 
have delivered services to students and faculp; to improve education or student out- 
comes, whether or not schools are attempting systemic changes. Partners undertak- 
ing joint endeavors with schools also vary gready. Partnership relationships are built 
among schools and social service agencies, cultural institutions, businesses, indus- 
tries, and institutions of higher education. 

At the same time, the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) of 
the U.S. Department of Education joined efforts to encourage educational partner- 
ships. From 1989 to 1994, OERI provided funding to educational parmerships that 
have a variety of educational improvement goals in public elementary and secondary 
schools. OERI also funded the Southwest Regional Laboratory (SWRL) and the In- 
stimte for Educational Leadership (lEL) to document and evaluate the Educational 
Parmerships Program (EPP). Our goal was to determine the impact of the funded 
parmerships, both on educational organizations and the community, and to find the 
processes and strucmres associated with positive impacts. 

Successful parmerships are characterized by an exchange of ideas, knowledge, and re- 
sources. Partners form a mumally rewarding relationship to improve some aspect of 
education, and the relationship must be based on the identification and acceptance 
of compatible goals and strategies. In addition, the parmers should respect the dif- 
ferences in each other’s culmre and style, striv ig to apply the best of both worlds to 
achieve established goals (OERI, 1993). 

After smdying the EPP, we identified information we believe will be helpful to 
others. A previous publication, ^1 Guide to Developing Educational Partnerships , gives 
parmership developers a good start in their work. This publication, for parmership 
developers and parmership participants, provides examples of successful practices in 
a variety of parmership activities. The goal of this document is to share promising 
practices from parmerships so that other organizations planning to develop or ex- 
pand parmerships can learn from these experiences. We include only those practices 
we observed fulfilling their promise at a particular site. Although there were 29 edu- 
cational parmerships in the EPP, we present practices from 1 3. The practices de- 
scribed in this guide are taken from parmerships we visited and documented. 

All types of parmerships and parmership goals are represented, except parmerships 
■ aimed at systemic reform. This document pro vides general guidance and informa- 
tion that will help others wanting to implement similar practices. Because parmers 
that are designed to bring about systemic changes are deeply rooted in a local or state 
context, their activities are not easily replicated by others. Consequently, they were 
not included in this document. 



*Tushnet, N. (1 993). A Cmdt to Developing Educational Partnerships. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
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However, a third document, Educational Partnerships Case Studies includes partner- 
ships with goals related to system changes. 

An examinadon of case studies reveals the problems and successes typical of educa- 
donal parmerships. From the studies we learn that: 

• Outside funding sdmulates acdon; 

• Each pardcipating orgaruzadon is challenged to change policies and proce- 
dures to accommodate a new way of working with others; 

• Parmership approaches require adaptadon to fit each community, school dis- 
trict, and school; 

• Organizadonal mavericks may be a source of creadve and meaningful pro- 
grams, but they need support to strengthen and improve the program; 

• A shared vision and deep commitment among parmers can overcome weak- 
nesses in program design and implementadon; 

• Even with confusion about how the parmei. hip structure relates to the pro- 
gram, the partnership itself can be insdtudonalized; 

• Leadership is cridcal in a complex parmership; 

• Leaders who reflect commitment to pardcular programs and processes may 
be more successful than leaders who see themselves as facilitators; 

• Idendfying and solving problems, using adapdve planning, contributes to suc- 
cess; 

• Skilled and committed staff empowered to carry' out parmership plans are an 
important element in project success; 

• A complex parmership can be strengthened by breaking it down into compo- 
nents; 

• Llniversity students are a valuable resource for classroom teachers, even if the 
students are not preservice teachers; 

• Highly stressed large urban school districts pose extreme challenges to univer- 
sity-based parmerships; 

• When parmerships do not receive feedback regularly, their importance may 
dwindle; 

• Educadonal parmerships can be used to leverage addidonal funding for aedvi- 
des deemed important by the community; and 

• Educadonal parmerships can be used to gamer support for school reform in a 
community. 



^ushnet, N. C., BodinRCr-deUriate C., Ito. D„ Manuei, D M., & Clark, M. (1996). Educational Partnenhipt Case 
Studies. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Hducanon, Office of [Educational Research and Improvement 
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Many of the practices described in these pages are relevant to a variety of partnership 
t)pes. The preponderance of school-to-work transition activities included as promis- 
ing practices indicates both the popularity of parmerships aimed at smoothing such 
transitions and that practices focused on the transition were among the most likely 
to succeed within three years of implementation. Partnerships can include efforts to 
change roles and types of knowledge required of participants, but implementation is 
slower and requires greater resources to help those undertaking tasks fundamentally 
different from the familiar. Timelines and expectations in many of the more am.bi- 
tious reform projects were outside the timeline of this study. However, over the 
long run, partnerships that aim to change various parts of a system simultaneously 
can contribute to sustained education reform. 

The promising practices presented in this guide are of two types: practices that sup- 
port parmership-building and practices that represent partnership activities. Building 
and sustaining partnership relationships involve a set of tasks that vary with the goals 
and types of partners involved. Some key elements in those processes, however, are 
not tied to specific goals. For example, in Part I we have provided models of suc- 
cessful practices for such key elements as needs assessment, staffing, and recruiting 
partners and volunteers. In Part II, we have provided models of successful partner- 
ship activities. Staff development, student support services, school-to-work transi- 
tion activities, and community involvement are examples. 

In each case, the practice is described in terms that allow others to adapt it to their 
settings. The descriptions include information about a contact person at the originat- 
ing site and relevant materials, if available. In addition, the description includes rea- 
sons the practice was important to the partnership and any special circumstances 
that adopters should be aware of in attempting to implement the practice. Partner- 
ship developers and administrators should modify the practices to suit their own par- 
ticular contexts. Partnerships presented in this guide are as follows: Part I, 
Conducting Needs Assessments (Section I); Project Staffing (Section II); Initiating 
Activities (Section III); and Part II, Staff Development (Section I); Student Support 
Services (Section II); School-to-Work Transition (Section III); and Commumty In- 
volvement (Section rV). Finally, Section V includes a profile of one promising part- 
nership that encompassed many of the promising practices. 

Conducting a needs assessment prior to project development provtides a means of es- 
tablishing consensus around project needs and consequent goals. Conducting 
Needs Assessments (Part I, Section I) describes three needs assessments (educa- 
tional, community, and participant-based) that successfully generated common ex- 
pectations and goals among project participants. 

Strategic staffing involves both political and practical aspects. Project Staffing (Part 
I, Section II) describes these issues in the context of collaborative hiring and volun- 
teer recruitment. In each case, clear role definition underlies the practice, yet is insuf- 
ficient for determining success without consideration of political and practical 
aspects. 
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Initialing Activities (Part 1, Section III) provides examples of three successful recruit- 
ment and training activities. In all three cases, recruitment efforts built, in part, on 
the strength of already established relationships with a few key partners. Initial rela- 
tionships may help identify contacts directly in other orgaru2ations or may provide 
avenues for outreach activities. Further, participant commitment leverages interest 
and potential commitment from newer participants. 

Staff development can help build the partnership organi 2 ation, as well as aid in pro- 
gram implementation and institutionalization. Staff Development (Part II, Section I) 
describes three projects’ use of staff development to: train across agencies to facili- 
tate problem solving, train tutors and teachers to improve classroom learning, and es- 
tablish a school-based professional development program to enhance systemic 
reform. 

Although all partnerships identified a population of youth to serv^e, in particular part- 
nerships such as the two programs described in Student Support Services (Part II, 
Section II), the target group was central to the effort. In other words, the target 
group ^whether consisting of dropouts, non-college bound students, students at 
risk for failure, or gifted students — ^was the primary^ focus, rather than the tjpe of re- 
form or experience to be provided, School-to-Work Transition (Part II, Section III) 
descriptions provide examples of five successfully implemented school-to-work ac- 
tivities for both middle and high school students. Career- related awareness, skills, ex- 
perience, and educational paths are illustrated. 

Parmerships, by definition, depend on some form of community involvement. 
Community Involvement (Part II, Section IV) describes two of the more unusual 
means of involving community members, parents, and others in parmership endeav- 
ors. 

Portrait of a Promising Partnership (Part II Section V) provides an overview of one 
promising partnership. The partnership successfully institutionalized all activities 
and relationships, and is included because it was developed with an eye to providing 
a model for replication. Staff, therefore, are able to disseminate handbooks, materi- 
als, and curricula related to various project activities. They also have experience in 
providing workshops and in-services related to many of the project efforts, and have 
experience with a broad array of pertinent staff development training. 



Part I 

Practices That 
Support Partnership 
Suildin^ 
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Section 1 



Co\^duct\^0 Heed6 

Partnerships and the activities they sponsored were most likely to be successful 
when participants shared expectations and understandings of project goals. In fact, 
we found that tne most successfully implemented parmerships were Lnitiated to ad- 
dress particular problems, where partners shared similar views of that problem. 

Wlien there was consensus about the nature of the central problem, successful imple- 
mentation occurred despite disagreements about how best to solve it. In contrast, all 
partnerships we observed that developed without a common, deeply held concern 
experienced difficulties early in implementation. 

Conducting a needs assessment prior to project development provides a means of es- 
tablishing consensus around project needs and consequent goals. Needs assess- 
ments also help identify the distance between the real and the ideal so that 
participants have a measure against which to frame appropriate expe''taUGr>s. Expec- 
tations are more likely to be shared when built from information available to all par- 
ticipants, even where partners are coming together from different organizations and 
with different motives for participation. The following describes three needs assess- 
ments (educational, community, and participant-based) that successfully generated 
common expectations and goals among project participants. 

Educational Needs Assessment 

Education for Tomorrow Alliance, Conroe, TX 

Conroe Independent School District (CISD) personnel, researchers from the Hous- 
ton Advanced Research Center, the South Montgomery County/Woodlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce, several area businesses, and community members conducted a 
collaborative, comprehensive educational needs assessment. The assessment in- 
cluded smdent and teacher input and a review of district curriculum and library re- 
sources. School-community-university relationships built through the process of the 
needs assessment continued throughout the implementation of the partnership. 
These relationships, as well as common goals developed as a result of the assessment 
and continued communication regarding these goals, contributed to early full imple- 
mentation of all parmership activities. 

Impact 

Participants learned of community needs for promoting science, math, and technol- 
ogy literacies in K-12 education. Increased communication on these issues resulted 
in development of several new programs and served to shape the evenmal partner- 
ship proposal. Many of the original participants remained active in implementing 
the partnership. The collaborative nature of the needs assessment helped build rela- 
tionships and focus and define a common vision, as well as appropriate participatory 
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roles. The needs assessment contributed to early and complete implementation of 
all parmership activities. 

Description 

The Education for Tomorrow Alliance (ETA) was a districtwide project serving stu- 
dents in K-12, but emphasizing activities for middle school and Itigh school levels. 
The goal of the project was to help local educators promote and reorganize science, 
mathematics, and technology education to ensure scientific and technological literacy 
in youth. The parmership sponsored several activities to achieve this goal. For in- 
stance, there was a classroom speakers program for middle school students, a sum- 
mer internship and mentorship program for high school smdents, and an annual 
science fair for both middle and high school students. 

Several years prior to writing the ETA parmership proposal, the district superinten- 
dent initiated a formal assessment of educational needs, drawing on collaborative in- 
put from researchers from major and local universities, district adrniriistrators, and 
science and math professionals from local schools and businesses. According to the 
superintendent, “VC'e evaluated our school system in just about every area, from inter- 
viewing students and teachers, looking at the courses offered, the percentage of stu- 
dents taking the premium courses, the quality of our libraries, and their ability to 
reinforce math, science, and technolog)'.” The study resulted in development of the 
science, math, and technology enrichment goals that guided ETA activities. 

The educational needs assessment was undertaken as a collaborative, multisource 
venmre, which served several purposes. First, it identified areas in need of improve- 
ment, reform, or enrichment. Second, it built relationships among those who later 
might be working together to develop programs or implement activities. Third, par- 
ticipants in the study developed a deeper understanding of the issues and the eed 
for innovation. Fourth, tlirough collaboration and representation, the venture built 
participant commitment and support. 

Participants’ clear understanding of their own and others’ responsibilities, as well as 
how these are related in achieving overall project goals, are particularly important in 
complex projects. Also important is establishing a shared or common vision to tie 
together diverse activities. Given the variety of participants, diversity of activities, 
and number of target schools and age-groups involved in this project, conducting a 
needs assessment promoted role clarity and vision- sharing and contributed to suc- 
cessful implementation. 

Context 

CISD, with 27,000 students, is the largest in the county and is larger than all remain- 
ing school districts in the county combined. The district includes both isolated rural 
and densely populated urban areas. The school board is very important in local poli- 
tics, and the school district superintendent, at the time of the study, was very active 
and favored educational reform and innovation. The district has a new superinten- 
dent who is similarly active and pro-innovation. The partnership inspired by the 



study remained a high prionty. Strong leadership and support by key members of 
the education community is necessary' in such endeavors. Although other business- 
educadon parmershtps have undertaken community economics studies or surveys 
sponsored by the South Montgomery County/\X'oodlands Chamber of Commerce, 
those did not involve curriculum review, teacher input, and teacher-professional col- 
laboration in the same ways as this assessment. 

Contact Person 

Gordon Plishker, project director 
Sam Houston State University 
Box 2448 

Huntsv-ille, TX 77341-2448 
(409) 294-3694 

E-mail: RGS_GAP(^SHSU.EDU 

Community Needs Assessment 
Omaha Job Clearinghouse, Omaha, NE 

Local businesses were surveyed by the Chamber of Commerce to follow up an eco- 
nomic development study of the city. Results of the needs assessment were used to 
frame a school-to-work transidon program for non-college bound graduates to in- 
crease their employability and develop college aspiradons. Tailoring program ele- 
ments to develop job skills reported by businesses as lacking in many job applicants 
contributed to their pardcipadon in and support of the program. 

Impact 

The Omaha Job Clearinghouse (OJC) project successfully implemented all parmer- 
ship aedvides. Recognidon of community needs enabled project personnel to lever- 
age partner pardcipadon and support. Two hundred and thirty local businesses 
pardcipated in the program. Sixty percent of the pardcipating businesses surveyed 
reported available entry-level posidons for pardcipadng students, and 27 percent ex- 
tended offers of employment to them. Further, several businesses created new entry- 
level posidons and college scholarships earmarked for project pardcipants. Student 
pardcipadon, as well as student success, increased as the prc>gram progressed; twice 
as many students were employed or in college during the second year of operadons 
and numbers of students tripled during the third year. In addidon, community mem- 
bers and local businesspersons donated $200,000 during the first year of the project. 

Description 

The OJC project was a school-to-work transidon activity involving muldple job shad- 
owing experiences for each pardcipadng student, a mentorship program, a summer 
skills institute, and ongoing job readiness workshops during the school year. Seniors 
without firm college plans in Omaha public high schools were eligible to pardcipatc 



in the project. Each student was assessed indi\ndually and matched with one to four 
half-day visits to potential career sites tailored to careerdadder strategies. Students 
were hosted by an employee who explained the entr\’-level opportunities, as well as 
traimng and education needs associated with each career step at that site. 

Oje project objectives were to increase the skill level of non-college bound students 
and to raise their expectations to career-ladder jobs, or jobs requiring additional edu- 
cation and training. These objectives were formulated prior to proposal writing and 
refined during initial implementation, based on the results of two studies. First, an 
economic development study was conducted by an outside consultant and indicated 
that minorit}’ and non-college bound high school graduates were leaving the city to 
find work. Findings from this study indicated: (a) lack of an available labor pool, (b) 
lack of clear or positive image of the cin’, and (c) disparit)' of employment opportuni- 
ties withdn the minority community. 

Second, the Chamber of Commerce surv'eyed businesses to determine whether a 
w’orker attraction program was needed to help keep young people from lea\nng the 
city'. The majority^ of businesses indicated trouble filling one or more job openings, 
particularly in clerical, service, operator/fabricator/laborer, and sales. Analysis of 
job tides, conducted as part of the sfudy, showed high scho(^l graduation and specific 
skill competencies were important factors in getting jobs. 

The Oje was inidated as a school- to-work program that targeted skills and job-re- 
latcd experiences that local businesses reported important for their job openings in 
the Chamber of Commerce study. Elements of the program were designed to ad- 
dress specific concerns reported in the needs assessment. For instance, the summer 
institute offered basic reading and math skills, computer literacy and keyboarding 
skills, and English language skills. All these were reported as areas in which many en- 
try-level job applicants were deficient. The job shadowing and mentoring elements 
addressed business concerns regarding applicants’ lack of job-spccific technical skills. 

Community' assessments such as this address a larger scope than educational needs. 
In this case, the interrelationships between community- economic needs and educa- 
tional programs helped shape project objectives and define program elements. For- 
mal research findings also can be used to identify' key players, to frame appropriate 
dialogue, to validate and communicate the need for innovation, and to provide a 
means of focusing participant efforts. 

Context 

To encourage economic development and attract new businesses, the city' wanted to 
increase its skilled labor pool as most qualified workers were already employed. 

Another important local characteristic is the long history of business involvement 
with the schools. Many business leaders graduated from the local public schools and 
have been involved monetarily and otherwise in school projects. For example, 
before the OJC project, ail seven high schools in tiic distnet had already been 
“adopted*’ by more tlian (^nc local business. The schools tend to be seen as 
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neighborhood schools as well, with involvement from many community organiza- 
tions such as the Rotan' and the Kiwanis clubs. 

The context may increase the willingness of the Chamber of Commerce to fund 
community assessment research, with an eye to guiding relevant educational innova- 
tion. However, the credibility and leverage factors make tring the rationale for inno- 
vation to empirical studies of local conditions a promising practice in any context. 

Contact Person 

Randy Schmailzl, project director 
Metropolitan Community College 
P. O. Box 3777 
Omaha, NE 68103-0777 
(402) 449-8418 

Participant-Based Needs Assessment 

Human Services Collaborative, Albuquerque, NM 

Student, parent, and teacher groups assisted in surveying students and their families 
regarding those areas most in need of improvement to support educational success 
for students placed at risk and their families. Four nonins tructional areas were tar- 
geted for services by the parmership project: primary health care, social services and 
mental health programs, adult education, and safety and reduction of gang violence. 
Organizations and agencies best able to meet identified needs became partnership 
members. Project membership and community support increased, as well as the 
commitment and participation of students, parents, and teachers. 

Impact 

The participant-based needs assessment enabled project designers to target collabora- 
tive services to those areas most in need as defined by students, teachers, and par- 
ents. Although originally these areas were noninstructional, later implementation 
plans included development of school-community-agency teams at participating 
schools to expand and institutionalize collaborative services. Subsequent to the 
needs assessment, attendance at project planning meetings doubled. Increased com- 
munity interest and support allowed the Human Services Collaborative (HSC) to 
bring in new parmers. 

Description 

The HSC partnership provided resources and services to meet the needs of students 
placed at risk and their families to improve students’ educational outcomes. The 
partnership targeted one feeder system of K-12 students, including an elementan-, 
middle, and high school, for a variety of health and social setvices. The four service 
components provided were; health services, gang and violence prevention, early 
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childhood services, and mental health services. Each component was configured dif- 
ferendy to meet the needs of students and families at individual sites. For instance, 
health services at the elementary school focused on immunizations and check-ups 
provided at a nearby children’s health center, as well as classroom presentations by 
nurses. At the middle and high schools, health issues tended to be confidential and 
student-centered, and nurses’ and counselors’ offices were rearranged to provide nec- 
essary on-site space. At the high school in particular, health consultations tended to 
address such highly charged issues as sexually transmitted diseases, pregnancy, and 
substance abuse. 

In establishing the HSC, teacher, student, and parent groups at each participating 
school developed a survey regarding the needs and concerns of that school. The 
HSC coordinator led this effort, as well as conducting discussion groups for teacher 
and staff input. Each survey was tailored to the specific school site. This made uni- 
form scoring difficult, but yielded important school-level information. Involvement 
of school personnel and community members built a sense of community owner- 
ship and participation in the program. All students and their families were surv'eyed. 
Those agencies most able to respond to the top-priority, noninstructional needs iden- 
tified through the surveys and discussion groups were approached to participate in 
the parmership. 

Involvement of the service recipients in the definition of needs helped build commit- 
ment and ensure participation of students, parents, and teachers. The participant- 
based needs assessment was used to establish service delivery priorities, as well as 
define project goals, prior to proposal writing. The process resulted in effective tar- 
geting of parmership services and recruitment of those agencies best able to meet 
project goals. Both the number of people and agencies involved in the project in- 
creased. For example, a private dispute and mediation center was brought on board 
to address safety and gang violence issues. 

The HSC was a complex parmership involving school, university, and social service 
agencies. Defining a project goal of serving high-priority needs identified by stu- 
dents placed at risk and their families created a common vision for organizing the dif- 
ferent activities implemented at school sites by each of these organizations. 

Context 

The parmer public school district serves about 90,000 students at 125 schools. 

Some schools in the district, including the three schools targeted for services by the 
HSC, are involved in school-based restructuring through a state-funded program. 

As a result, the schools and their personnel are somewhat accustomed to changing 
the educational delivery system. One objective of restructuring was to create new de- 
cisionmaking processes within the schools to serve students better. 

All three participating schools are located in a predominandy low-income, multicultu- 
ral, and highly mobile area of a large dty. Forty-nine percent of the middle school 
and 84 percent of the elementary school students participate in the free or 
reduced price lunch program. When averaged together, these schools consist of 



approximately 42 percent Hispanic, 34 percent Anglo, 12.3 percent American 
Indian, 6.2 percent Asian, and 5.2 percent African American students. The average 
mobilitt' rate of all three schools is reponedly 71 percent. Addiuonally, die middle 
school is located near the highest crime area of the city. The collaborative’s recogm- 
uon of these factors in adapting their service delivery to their clients contributed to 
full implementauon and client use of planned services and acuvides. 



Contact Person 

Raeann Rivera, coordinator 
Human Services CoUaboradve 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
220 Monroe S.E. 

P. O. Box 25^04 
Mbuquerque, NM 87125-0704 
(505) 256-4450 
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Project Staffing 

In rhe projects observ^ed, partnership implementation was achi' .ed only when peo- 
ple in charge of carr\nng out program activities knew what to do, how to do it, and 
were provided with resources to maintain their understandLng throughout the imple- 
mentation process. These three prerequisites led to ongoing role clarim for all partici- 
pants t)n both the conceptual and applied level. Strategic staffing allowed several 
partnerships undertaking complex organizational or reform activities to pro\idc 
managerial or technical support, or both, that assisted in clarihang roles and relation- 
ships. 

Strategic staffing involves both political and practical aspects. First, the partnership 
must be certain that key s**aff are endorsed by the participants they will interact with. 
If no one is willing to approach the person for help, the role of technical support 
and assistance will go unfilled. Additionally, when partners have little confidence in 
the abilities or commitment of key partnership statf, potentially valuable relation- 
ships may fail to reach their potential and may limit the success of the partnership. 
Second, the partnership must match key personnel to the resource position in terms 
of previous experience or in terms of pro\nding adequate training and regular in-scr\’- 
ice t(^ ensure the practical value of the person-as-resource. 

The following wo practices address these issues in the context ot collaborative hir- 
ing and volunteer recruitment. In each case, clear role definition underlies the prac- 
tice, vet is insufficient for determining success without consideration of political and 
practical aspects. 

Transition of Key Personnel 
Omaha Job Clearinghouse, Omaha, NE 

A collaborative hiring process was developed following tension over dismissal of a 
key staff member. Representatives from project partners were involved, as well as 
some participating local businesses. A search committee posted positions and inter- 
viewed candidates until consensus was reached. Reaching consensus was viewed as 
essential, even if it entailed additional job postings and hiring delays. Other staff 
members assisted in smoothing transitions by assuming responsibility for high prior- 
ity tasks. 

Impact 

Three key staff positions were filled successfully in the project's first two years nt 
operation. l‘wo of the new hires were minorities. One partially funded counselor 
was moved into a fully funded position. 1 Iis former position was filled after rc\icw- 
ing 50 to 60 applications. The Human Resources Office of the community college 
facilitated the hiring process quickiy and without incident. Role clarity and project 
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commitment enabled the project to continue functioning smoothly, without inter- 
rupting services, through transition of key personnel. 

Description 

The purpose of the Omaha Job Clearinghouse (OJC) was to prepare educationally 
disadv^antaged and gifted students for the transidon into the work force or college. 
The primary means of pursuing this goal were muldple job shadowing experiences 
for each participadng student. The aim was to enable high school seniors without 
firm college plans to make career or educadon plans based on visits to up to four dif- 
ferent job sites as well as visits to relevant higher educadon insdtudons. Partnership 
members included the Chamber of Commerce, the local community college, and 
public schools. Tlie program depended on maintaining numerous business pardci- 
pants willing to provide individual job shadowing experiences to many students at 
various times throughout the school year. 

Following dismissal of the original business/communiu’ coordinator, a search com- 
mittee was established to facilitate hiring new project personnel. The job involved re- 
cruiting businesses for parricipadon in the program and was a key posidon. 
Establishing a search committee eased tensions created bv the dismissal and brought 
together representadves from all members of the partnership, as well as the local 
Small Business Associadon. In this way, all pardcipants became aware of applicants’ 
qualificadons and were able to fully endorse new hires. 

Although consensus for the first search was not achieved until after a second post- 
ing and round of interviews, other project staff voluntarily took on extra dudes to 
cover the vacant posidon. Eventually, this posidon was filled by someone weU-re- 
spected by all partners. The coUaboradve process resulted in successfully hiring 
qualified individuals in several key posidons. 

Establishing clarity in roles and reladonships may smooth transidon during person- 
nel turnovers. The project was without an educator-business liaison for a reladvely 
long period, yet service was not interrupted. Project leaders made certain that, in the 
inidal phases of start-up, all staff members were fully apprised of the roles they were 
to play, and how these roles fit together to build the funedoning project. This role 
clarity enabled other personnel who worked with business partners to maintain the 
smooth funedoning of the project because they could 

• prioridze the tasks formerly completed by the business and community coor- 
dinator; 

• idendfy means of integrating high priority tasks into their own work roles; and 

• modvate themselv'es to extend the extra effort and commitment required be- 
cause they understood the implicadons f ^r the project as a whole if these 
tasks were neglected. 
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Context 



The success of the hiring process was due, in pan, to the structure of the partner- 
ship. The partnership was governed by a board of directors and an operations com- 
mittee. The 10-member board of directors compnsed representatives from all 
pnmar}’ partners, the Chamber of Commerce, a local community college, and public 
schools. The ptoject director and the Chamber ot Commerce officer ser\'ed as the 
primary' project facilitators. The commuruw college served as the fiscal agent and 
the host institution. Many of the partnership tasks, including handling the hiring 
process, were incorporated into the existing jobs of college personnel. In this way, 
the project had an existing infrastructure to pro\'ide a varietN* of services that re- 
quired litde additional suppurt. 

Most of the partners had pre-existing ties, which further facilitated the success of the 
hiring process. For instance, businesses long worked with local high schools; the col- 
lege and the social service agenc\' collaborated on a training program; and the college 
funded a job shadowing project. These ties helped cultivate the collaborative nature 
of the partnership. All partners shared the ultimate goal of enhancing the Omaha 
work force and increasing the percentage of college-bound students. 

Finally, the strength of the relationships among partners and the collaborative, vision- 
sharing nature ot the partnership led to lev’els of commitment and project knowl- 
edge that enabled and motivated staff to identify and assume extra work to maintain 
smooth functioning during transitions of key personnel. 

Contact Person 

Randy Schmailzl, project director 
Metropolitan Communiw College 
P. O. Box 37--? 

Omaha, NE 68103-0^*""? 

(402) 449-8418 



Volunteer Project Managers 

Boston Partners in Education, Boston, MA 

Math and science professionals volunteered to manage a varies of partnership class- 
room activities including mentor-student meetings, workshops and field trips, and 
linking communitv’ resources to the classroom. The Boston Partners in Education 
(BPE) recruited and trained v^olunteers, as well as provrided a resource manual. Coor- 
dination duties required a fairly substantial time commitment. \Xith the support of 
these volunteers, the project was able to increase the number of students and teach- 
ers serv'ed. 



Impact 



Volunteer coordinators for partnership classroom activides contributed 800 manage- 
ment hours during the 1992-93 school year. With this support, the project was able 
to expand services from 3 classrooms in one elementarj' school to 12 classrooms in 
four elementary, two middle, and two magnet high schools with litde addidonal cost. 
In the 1993-94 school year. Volunteer Project Managers (VPMs) became integral 
members of school planning teams, which focused on improving math and science 
instrucdon. 

Description 

The “Mr.stetminding; Farmers in Learning and Using Mathemadcs and Science” pro- 
ject used \T*Ms to plan and coordinate parmership acdvides with classroom teach- 
ers. Project goals were to improve the quality of math and science instrucdon, 
improve smdent achievement in these areas, increase smdents’ interest in continuing 
in mathemadcs and science (especially female and minority students), and create a 
replicable model program. Farmers included the public school system, local science 
museum, an electronics corporadon, and a nonprofit agency experienced in estab- 
lishing and facilitadng educadonal parmerships. Parmership acdvides were of two 
tj'pes: training teachers in hdgh quality teaching strategies in mathemaucs and science, 
and providing parmership services, such as mentoring and field trips, to smdents in 
pardcipating classrooms. 

Project expansion increased the complexity of managing parmership classroom ac- 
d\ndes to the extent that staff no longer could coordinate services effecdvel\\ On- 
site paid coordinator posidons were impracdcal, burdening school staff with extra 
tasks was unreasonable, and continued expansion added to the difficult. Conse- 
quendy, as a cost-efficient alternadve, the project recruited and trained math and sci- 
ence professionals to serve as VPMs for project classroom services. 

One to two \TPMs worked with each pardcipadng classroom teacher to plan and co- 
ordinate Masterminding acdvides during the schoo. year and to tailor acd\ides to the 
needs of a pardcular classroom. In addidon to joint planning and subsequent sched- 
uling and organizing, VPMs oversaw outreach and support to mentors and parents, 
as w’ell as provided ongoing implementadon assistance to teachers. Project class- 
room acdvides included enrichment w’orkshops and field trips, family events, parent 
training, professional development acdvides for teachers, and linking relevant com- 
munity resources to classroom instrucdon. During the second year of operadons, 
\T*Ms became the laboratory of school-level planning teams for improvement of 
math and science instmcdon. 

The parmership provided 10-12 hours of training and in-service workshops for the 
VPMs, along with a detailed manual for ongoing reference. The training and provi- 
sion of oriendng materials was key to the primary goal of regular and well-organized 
on-site parmership acdvides. In addidon, the training and in-service requirements 
aided in determining the commitment level of the potendal VPMs. VPMs needed to 
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be willing to commit 10-15 hours each week to the project, although some VPMs 
shared duties, which reduced their time commitment. 

This practice supported and facilitated program expansion by introducing a volun- 
tary middle tier of management for program services. The project viewed the VPMs 
as a steppingstone toward institutionalixation. Incorporation of the VPM role into 
tlte school planning teams would have been helpful in this process. 

Context 

Budget concerns plagued the local public schools during the course of the project. 
Teacher layoffs loomed and school supply budgets were cut, making extra classroom 
resources particularly scarce. These factors may have influenced the easy expansion 
of project services into classrooms. Eventually, the planned teacher development 
and training activities were redefined into establishment of a Math/Science Educa- 
tion Network, Coordination of network activities became a VPM responsibility. 

The primary partner, BPE, has a 20-year history of developing and establishing ongo- 
ing school volunteer activities in the area. Although not many school districts in- 
clude a sponsoring group with such a track record, including a parmer with 
experience in recruiting and training volunteers for such efforts can be important for 
success. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

BPE developed a Volunteer Project Managers Manual, which was distributed to the vol- 
unteers for orientation and easy reference. 

Contact Person 

Betsy A. Nelson, executive director 
Boston Parmers in Education 
145 South St. 

Boston, MA 02111 
(617)451-6145 
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Section III 



Initiating Activities 

Some partnerships developed among organizations with a long history of interaction 
or collaboration, or both. However, even among these, most partnerships needed to 
draw in new players, many of whom would have been expected to contribute signifi- 
caiU volunteer time to partnership activities. Surprisingly, not all partnerships had es- 
tablished recruitment plans. In fact, we observed underdeveloped and underutilized 
partnerships operating under the mistaken assumption that: “If you build it, they will 
come.” Identification and outreach appeared necessary to developing an adequate 
pool of participants. 

The following descriptions pro\ide examples of three successful recruitment and 
training activities. In all three cases, recruitment efforts built, in part, on the strength 
of already established relationsliips with a few key partners. Initial relationships may 
help identify contacts directly in other organizations or may provide avenues for out- 
reach activities. Further, participant commitment leverages interest and potential 
commitment from newer participants. Thus, although activity-rich projects may be 
tempted to hurr>' the initial i.ecruitment process to get as broad a participant base as 
possible, this may prove unwise in the long run. It appears that at least a few initial 
relationships should be cultivated and strengthened to provide a reliable basis for 
later recruitment. All three partnerships also made recruitment an assigned 
responsibility. 

Identifying and Recruiting Partners 

Business and Education Partnership Cooperative, 

East San Gabriel Valley, CA 

A school-to-work transition project piggybacked on a business survey conducted by 
several cities’ Chambers of Commerce of approximately 12,000 businesses. Inclu- 
sion of partnership-specific questions provided infomiation regarding businesses’ in- 
terest in and potential contributions to an educational partnership. Participation in 
the sur\^ey generated an extensive contact list for recruiting businesses to provide 
mentoring, tutoring, job coaching, and part-time jobs for students. 

Impact 

By incorporating partnership-specific questions into a local survey of businesses, in- 
formation regarding possible participation and contributions was collected from 
12,000 businesses. Two hundred and fifty businesses actively participated in partner- 
ship activities including tutoring and mentoring, job coaching, part-time jobs, and 
staff development. The surv^ey was credited with identifying thousands of potential 
contacts and adding 25-30 new partners, including two multinational corporations, 
the regional agency responsible for rapid transit in the state, a local private industry 
council, and others. 



One hundred and twenty-five students participated in the first phase of the partner- 
ship; 105 were placed in jobs, many with parmer organizations. One third of these 
positions (35) involved partner-provided volunteer job coaching. \X'eekly monitor- 
ing may have contributed to the fact that 95 percent of the students placed through 
the partnership were retained by their employers beyond the 90-day trial period. 

Over 300 students participated in the first phase of the parmership. One hundred 
and seventy-five of these students went on to continue their education at a commu- 
nity college or a university and 105 were placed in jobs with partner organizations. 
Ninety-five percent of these students were retained by their employers beyond 90 
days. 

Description 

The Business and Education Partnership (BEP) Cooperative was a school-to-work 
project administered through a multidistrict Regional Occupational Program (ROP) 
charged to provide vocational education. The partnership served educationally and 
economically disadvantaged high school students, focusing on potential dropouts, 
pregnant and parenting teens, special education students, and gifted and talented stu- 
dents. Project goals were to increase high school completion rates and ensure suc- 
cessful transition to employment or higher education. Career education, workplace 
learning, job-site experience, tutormg and mentoring, and student support services 
were major project activities. The partnership actively recruited new business part- 
ners to provide mentoring, tutoring, work site learning, job coaching, and part-time 
jobs for students. Given the target group to be served, which included troubled 
youths, recruiting businesses could have been challenging. 

The BEP usually recruited through partner referrals, outreach efforts, and efforts of 
the staff coordinator. Success in recruiting parmers was based largely on v^ery active 
relationship building and the ability to recognize potential opportunities in the activi- 
ties of partners. For example, relationships built with the local Chamber of Com- 
merce led to an unusual opportunity for identifying potential busmess partners and 
job-placement sites. The ROP was able to participate in a survey of businesses con- 
ducted by several Chambers of Commerce and a local community college. The sur- 
vey included questions relating to interest in participating in educational parmerships 
and what each business would be willing to contribute. Over 22,000 businesses were 
contacted; approximately one half of the 12,000 businesses responding to the survey 
were not previously involved in the partnership. Participation in the survey gener- 
ated an extensive contact list for recruitment, as well as preliminary information re- 
garding businesses’ potential contributions. The ROP contributed funds to help 
support the survey. 

Once identified, potential business partners were contacted and partnership informa- 
tion was disseminated. The project coordinator followed up on contacts and was re- 
sponsible for translating them into firm commitments. In addition, the coordinator 
independently could have generated new business contacts. Participation of commit- 
ted partners was maintained through regular follow-up and job-site feedback regard- 
ing student performance. Students who job shadowed or worked part time were 
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monitored weekly. Timely response to problems reduced potential partner loss and 
reassured participants that they were not really risking much to work with students 
placed at risk. 

Careful follow-up and monitoring help explain why this project had unusually low 
turnover among its unusually high number of active business partners. This was true 
even when economic conditions led businesses to withdraw from job coaching and 
placement. In several cases, businesspersons asked to continue participating as men- 
tors and tutors, despite having been laid off from work themselves. Feedback also 
provided leverage in later recruitment by identifying rates of participant satisfaction, 
potential spokespersons, and inspiring success stories. 

Context 

This parmership was housed and integrated into the operations of an ROP serving 
secondary school students in a seven district area, including East Los Angeles. Al- 
though the surrounding community looks like a stable suburb, it is a low-income 
area experiencing gang and otlier social problems. 

The ROP had long-standing relationships with businesses. These relationships were 
developed through the parmership and formalized v.ith signed documents outlining 
expectations, responsibilities, and benefits. The process of formulating these agree- 
ments successfully focused participant attention on the outcomes to be achieved by 
the project. 

The economic recession affected employment opportunities in the area, with one 
participating business reporting no new hires over a three-year period. As condi- 
tions worsened and some businesses dropped out, project staff responded by ex- 
panding business recruitment efforts and stressing aspects of the program not 
related to internships or part-time work. For instance, when a local Sears store 
closed, the BEP received significant donations of equipment. This approach proved 
to be successful and may be more so in projects where the target population is not 
perceived as problematic by business parmers, or where the economy is not de- 
pressed. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

A handbook. Partnering and NeWorking With Business and Community Agenaes, is avail- 
able. 

Contact Person 

Laurel Adler, project director 
Regional Occupational Program 
1024 West Workman Ave. 

West Covina, C A 91790 
(818) 960-3625 
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Recruiting Volunteers 

Corporate Coaches for Career Development, Statewide, GA 

The Corporate Coaches for Career Development project hinged on volunteer men- 
tors, called the corporate coaches. The project recruited volunteer mentors who 
were willing to commit to two years of scheduled involvement by establishing a re- 
cruitment and selection team for each participating school district. The team con- 
sisted of two or more codirectors: one or more from tlie education community and 
one or more from the business community. The business representatives oversaw 
the mentor recruitment and collaborated with educators on selecting and matching 
mentors with students. 

Impact 

Seventy percent of contacted businesses agreed to full participation, while most of 
the remaining contacted businesses agreed to provide either a mentor, a workshop 
leader, or a job. The program worked with 139 mentors in 12 school districts across 
the state. Ten percent of the coaches signed up for a second two-year mentoring 
commitment. Further, only 9 mentors (6 percent) discontinued involvement or 
failed to meet expectations during the initial two-year commitment. 

Description 

The Corporate Coaches for Career Development project was intended to increase 
career awareness, develop positive self-concepts, and increase the number of rural 
and economically disadvantaged gifted students enrolled in higher education. Eco- 
nomically disadvantaged rural students worked with volunteer mentors who helped 
them learn about different career opportunities and improve their self-concepts. 
Coaches committed to a two-year relationship with a student protege. Minimal in- 
volvement required only about 10 hours per year, so although the commitment was 
of long duration it did not have to be very time consuming. Corporate Coaches 
mentors attended an orientation, student workshops and postworkshop sessions, fol- 
low-up meetings during the summer job experience, several group meetings, and a 
recognition session. In addition, the mentors maintained a relationship with stu- 
dents throughout their senior year in high school. Although the commitment level 
was low in terms of hours spent, the experience had relatively structured compo- 
nents that required scheduled attendance. 

The first step was the recruitment of business sponsors to ensure top-down commit- 
ment and support within the organization. Business codirectors targeted organiza- 
tions with which they were professionally or personally involved. Secondary targets 
were organizations that the codirectors had no established contact with, but had his- 
tories of extensive involvement in educational issues or activities. First to be con- 
tacted were those most likely to agree to full participation by agreeing to provide a 
mentor, a job, and a recognition gift for the student completing the program. Busi- 
nesses also could choose to provide workshop leaders, or some subset of the above. 
The initial contact was made through a recruitment letter followed by a telephone 



call. Business sponsors who agreed to have their organization participate in the men- 
toring component chose the mentor, often volunteering themselves. 

Prospective mentors were provided with an application that delineated the sched- 
uled meeting requirements and overall time commitments. Once the applicant com- 
pleted the form, it was used by education codirectors in a student-mentor matching 
process. Business codirectors monitored the mentorship and called mentors at inter- 
vals to ensure aE frustrations were addressed. Because many aspects of mentoring 
are difficult to gauge, it is important to include such monitoring or feedback loops to 
be certain student and mentor expectations are appropriate and to mitigate against 
potential misunderstandings. This helps to dimmish project dropouts and identify in- 
appropriate matches. Indeed, the vast majority (94 percent) of the mentors com- 
pleted the full two-year commitment. The remaining participants either left the 
project or were asked to discontinue their roles as mentors. 

Context 

The Corporate Coaches project focused on rural school districts, targeting promis- 
ing, economically disadvantaged high school students. Although rural commumties 
often had few corporate organizations from which to draw, committed volunteers 
were located. Recruiting mentors who could commit to securing summer jobs for 
participants was the greatest challenge; however, most of those contacted (70 per- 
cent) agreed to full participation, including job provision. This project was piloted in- 
itially in an urban setting, and was found successful, before it was implemented in a 
rural setting. 

Contact Person 

Jerrie Norris Brooks, program director 

Corporate Coaches 

The Georgia Business Forum 

84 Peachtree Street, NW 

Adanta, GA 30303 

(404) 659-7635 

Recruiting Partners 

Omaha Job Clearinghouse, Omaha, NE 

A variety of ongoing recruitment strategies was used to solicit active business partici- 
pation in partnership activities. Particularly important were business partners willing 
to provide students with job shadowing experiences that encompassed a broad range 
of careers and that could be offered at different times during the school year. Rela- 
tionship-building, promotional events, dissemination efforts, and dedicated staff as- 
signments proved to be successful strategics for recruitment. 



Impact 

There were 330 businesses identified as potential job shadowing sites and of those, 
230 actively participated. Forty percent of all participating businesses first learned 
about the project through the Chamber of Commerce. In addition, several 30-sec- 
ond public service announcements were developed and aired free of charge; a 14- 
minute videotape, produced by the community college, was used for recruitment and 
dissemination; and promotional articles appeared in local newspapers, as well as 
other magazines and business newsletters. A survey taken of promotional business 
breakfast attendees revealed that two thirds of the 55 percent not previously provid- 
ing job shadowing opportunities for smdents agreed to do so. 

Of the 317 smdents served by the project in the first year of operation, 156 involved 
job shadowing. By the final year of funding, over 250 smdents were involved in job 
shadowing during the year. Smdents’ oppormnities increased: 60 percent of the par- 
ticipating businesses reported the availability of entry-level positions for smdents and 
27 percent extended offers of employment to smdents. In addition, several busi- 
nesses created new entry-level positions and college scholarships earmarked for pro- 
ject participants. 

Description 

The Omaha Job Clearinghouse (OJC) was a school-to-work transition project that 
focused on providing high school seniors with job shadowing experiences. The aim 
was to help smdents make career plans based on one to four job site visits, as well as 
visits to higher education instimtions. Primary' partners included the local public 
schools, community college, and the Chamber of Commerce. The OJC depended 
on recruiting large numbers of businesses that represented a broad variety of careers 
and were willing to provide individual job shadow experiences at various times 
throughout the school year. Recruitment was an ongoing and multifaceted activity 
that included: relationship-building, promotional events, dissemination efforts, and 
staff assignments. These recruitment strategies proved successful and easily could 
have served a variety of settings and project types. 

Relationship-building with key business associations prior to implementing the part- 
nership project was crucial in encouraging businesses’ advocacy and partner recruit- 
ment efforts. Relationships were maintained through representation in the 
partnership’s governance committees. Prior to receiving the grant, the partnership 
worked closely with the education council of the local Chamber of Commerce. The 
council head was a key member of one of the OJC governance committees and col- 
laborated with project staff on partnership issues. Such relationship-building helped 
involve the chamber in the ongoing cultivation of the business community on behalf 
of the OJC. Partnership staff spoke about the OJC at all chamber conferences and 
events, chamber members actively identified potential contacts for OJC job shad- 
ows, and parmership acti\’ities were profiled in all chamber reports. For instance, 
one year the chamber’s annual report picmred OJC students along with an article 
supporting the project. The project also built a close relationship with the Omaha 
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2000 community school improvement project sponsored by the chamber. The OJC 
was featured in Omaha 2000 events, along with recruitment informadon and OJC 
sign-up cards. 

Promotional events also served as recruitment forums. For example, the partnership 
sponsored a business breakfast two times a year to promote the OJC and recruit 
business partners. Usually 100 current and potential business participants were in- 
v-ited; 45 to 60 typically attended. Students shared their experiences and insights 
about how the project benefited them and businesses discussed what it was like to 
have job shadowing students on site. Following the presentations, businesses were 
surveyed regarding participation in job shadowing or other OJC activities, a success- 
ful strategy in identifying potential parmers. 

Additionally, the project solicited volunteer talent and donated air time in order to 
produce and broadcast cable TV and radio promotional spots aimed at informing 
and recruiting future participants. A spot on national TV that featured an OJC stu- 
dent working at a job shadowing site was helpful in these dissemination efforts. 

Staff assignments enhanced recruitment efforts. The business and commumty coor- 
dinator managed recruitment activities and followed up on contacts generated by the 
Chamber of Commerce Council on Education, Omaha 2000, the OJC promotional 
breakfasts, and media-generated inc^uines. The coordinator translated contacts and 
pledges into firm commitments, while independently generating other business con- 
tacts. Active follow-up on job-site visits maintained these commitments. Counsel- 
ing personnel carefully matched students and job shadows, sent resumes to 
businesses, interviewed students before and after each experience, and followed up 
with businesses. Timely response to problems reduced potential parmer loss and 
maintained the reputation or “marketability” of the project. This was an important 
part of the process and helps explain why this project had unusually low turnover 
among its unusually high number of active business parmers. Feedback also pro- 
vided leverage in later recruitment by documenting participant satisfaction and identi- 
fying potential spokespersons and success stories. 

Context 

An important local characteristic is the long history of business involvement with the 
schools. Many business leaders graduated from the local public schools and have 
been involved monetarily and otherwise in school projects. Before the OJC project, 
all seven high schools in the district already had been “adopted” by more than one 
local business. The schools tend to be seen as neighborhood schools as well, with in- 
volvement from many community organizations such as the Rotarj' and the Kiwanis 
clubs. 

The context may have increased overall recruitment success; however, the relation- 
ship-building, the multifaceted approach, and the dedicated staff positions are prom- 
ising practices that enhance recruitment acti\ities in any context. 
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Contact Person 



Randy Schmailzl, project director 
Metropolitan Community College 
P. O. Box 3777 
Omaha, NE 68103-0777 
(402) 449-8418 
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Staff Development 

To implement project activities, one or more of the following generally was pro- 
vided; planning or release time, training, matching talent and experience of partici- 
pants to project needs, and technical support or content assistance. Although 
providing content or technical support and assistance was the best predictor of im- 
plementation in the projects studied, combining matching expertise to project needs 
and content and technical assistance was particularly effective. In no case was full 
implementation achieved without it. For projects concerned with systemic reform, 
including curriculum and instructional improvement or site-based decisionmaking, 
staff development is especially important because without training and support it is 
difficult for teachers to initiate and maintain any meaningful change in practice. Ad- 
ditionally, when existing staff have skills and expertise to implement project activi- 
ties, institutionalization is more likely. Those projects failing to institutionalize 
project activities also failed to provide staff development. 

Staff development can help build the partnership organization, as well as aid in pro- 
gram implementation and institutionalization. In-services regarding a project, pro- 
ject services, and communication and collegial work strategies can help staff plan and 
adapt to best meet each client’s needs. Developing a common language and under- 
standing each parmer’s roles and responsibilities can facilitate teamwork and negotia- 
tion of conflict. 

The following describes three projects’ use of staff development to: train across 
agencies to facilitate problem solving, train tutors and teachers to improve classroom 
learning, and establish a school-based professional development program to enhance 
systemic reform. 

Cross-Agency Training 

Human Services Collaborative, Albuquerque, NM 

Cross-agency training for personnel from parmer orgamzations provided a forum 
for b uildin g understanding and trust and facilitating problem solving. Represented 
organizations differed in structure and procedures, yet shared space and equipment 
at school sites. W orkshops focused on familiarizing personnel with program serv- 
ices and facilitating teamwork. A case study approach used in one session demon- 
strated how teamwork can help solve client problems. Participants believed the 
sessions increased their knowledge of project services and community-school col- 
laboration, as well as enhanced relationship-building. 

Impact 

Personnel from parmer organizations interacted regarding basic issues involved in 
working uigcther. Thirtv'-six people received training before the project began, and 



over 71 people participated in follow-up workshops. Participants reported increased 
knowledge about the project and project services. Participants also reported increas- 
ing comfort discussing work-related issues and expressing work space needs. A 
foundation expressed interest in this component of the partnership. 

Description 

The Human Services Collaborative (HSC) parmership provided for school-based de- 
liver)’ of different types of health and social services to students placed at risk and 
their families. Parmer organizations included the local pubUc schools, the state social 
service agency, a university-based medical center, and two nonprofit agencies that 
work with conflict resolution and youth placed at risk. Parents and the community 
participated in most aspects of service delivery, from identifying targeted needs to as- 
sisting with services. Because parmer organizations shared space yet differed widely 
in their mode of operation, cross-agency training was considered essential for con- 
genial relations among staff and coordination and smooth delivery of services. 

Three workshops were conducted before the project began, followed by three more 
training sessions spaced over the next six months. At the request of participants, 
workshops were scheduled in this way rather than all occurring before the project 
started. School district instructional support staff provided the training. Later work- 
shops were stmctured so that participants interacted and discussed such work-re- 
lated issues as sharing space, confidentiality, equipment, security, and privacy. One 
workshop featured case conferencing and debriefing to demonstrate how teamwork 
and cross-agency referral could solve client problems. 

The goals of the cross-agency training were to train personnel in program services, 
facilitate identification and referrals, and to facilitate teamwork. Personnel from all 
parmer organizations, as well as the evaluators, attended. Participants were positive 
about the workshop experiences, reporting increased: knowledge of the project, avail- 
able services, and community and school collaboration. Additionally, participants ap- 
preciated the opportunity to meet and build relationships with personnel from other 
organizations. 

WTien parmers are bureaucratic organizations with established rules and procedures, 
but personnel must share space and equipment, teamwork training can help to facili- 
tate problem solving. Early identification of client needs and client referral processes 
also can improve. For instance, one principal who received a frantic call from a 
stranded parent found he was able to refer her to an agency that could help her find 
transportation because he had been through the cross-agency trainiig. 

Context 

The primary parmer was the local school district, which was involved in several edu- 
cational reform activ’ities including implementing site-based management strategies. 
This is a large school district, serving over 90,000 students in 124 schools in urban, 
suburban, rural, and inner-city settings. All three schools involved in the collabora- 
tive (elementaty, middle, and high school) arc located in poor and ethnically diverse 
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neighborhoods. The schools volunteered for participation because "faculty and ad- 
ministration understood the need for expanded services for students and their fami- 
lies as a critical unmet need that affects the educational potential of their students. 
Even though the school site had to find space and resources to house the additional 
services, commitment to the collaborative was strong. 

The elementary school had an existing relationship with a children’s health center, 
and a school-based health cUnic was already successMy in place at the high school. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

Agency cross-training workshop materials are available. 



Contact Person 

Raeann Rivera, coordinator 
Human Services Collaborative 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
220 Monroe S.E. 

P. O. Box 25704 
Albuquerque, NM 87125-0704 
(505) 256-4450 

Teacher-Tutor Training 

Team Tutoring Project, Seattle, WA 

Volunteer tutors from local businesses and teachers received simultaneous training 
in classroom roles and responsibilities, communication strategies, and multiple intelli- 
gences theory. Training materials developed for the program included mathematics 
and language arts activities for the tutors to use with elementary school students. Lo- 
r ’ ' sinesses contributed tutor time and on-site coordinators who worked coopera- 
tive.^ with the project coordinators. Teacher-tutor logs ensured regular and frequent 
communication regarding students, and training materials supported program con- 
tinuance. 

Impact 

Over the course of the four-year project, approximately 80 teachers and 100 tutors 
participated in training designed to support their work with students placed at risk. 
Teachers reported that the tutor-student parmership affected students positively as 
attitudes toward school improved and students reported increased self-confidence 
and awareness of their own strengths. Teachers also reported that communication 
with tutors regarding their students was insightful and effective. Tutors reported ex- 
periencing satisfaction with their partnerships, increased multicultural awareness, and 
a better understanding of the problems facing students and schools. In addition, tu- 
tors found their knowledge of multiple intelligences theory and effective tutoring 
strategies beneficial to their performance at their regular jobs. 
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Description 

The Team Tutoring Project combined public elementary schools, high schools, and 
three nonprofit educational organizations to provide tutoring assistance based on 
multiple intelligences theory records for students, particularly students placed at risk. 
Tutors were recruited from local businesses, many of which provided the volunteers’ 
time as an in-kind contiibution and paid for parking and special events. The tutors 
were trained along with the teachers in classroom roles and responsibilities, multiple 
intelligences research, and various activities and strategies gear^ to different types of 
learning states. Project goals included the infusion of multiple intelligences theory 
teaching strategies into classrooms; the primary project activity was the tutoring pro- 
gram. 

A major outcome of this project was the development of a tutor training program 
and materials; specifically, two manuals and four videotapes. One partner educa- 
tional organization helped develop the manuals and conduct the training. The train- 
ing manual focused on communication strategies for use with students and teachers 
and research on multiple intelligences, including assessment instruments and study 
suggestions. The manual also contained activities for mathematics and language arts, 
catalogued according to grade levels, and a grammar and vocabulary reference sec- 
tion. Although project plans originally involved training teachers who then would 
train tutors, the teachers preferred ♦'hat teachers and tutors participate in the training 
together. 

Because the project did not start until mid-school year, only two training sessions 
were conducted during the first year. The first session had 13 participants and ex- 
plored communication strategies and cultural learning styles. The second session in- 
volved 27 participants and provided training in learning styles and related strategies 
to use with students. Participants believed the workshops were relevant and pro- 
vided useful ideas and hands-on experiences. 

A part-time mtoring coordinator at the school assisted with communication and 
scheduling. Both teachers and tutors signed agreements specifying their separate re- 
sponsibilities. Tutors committed to tutoring at least once a week for an hour and at- 
tending the training sessions, and teachers agreed to provide weekly feedback to 
tutors regarding the tutored students. Written accounts of tutoring activities and tu- 
tors’ comments keyed to the teachers’ lesson plans were detailed in weekly communi- 
cation logs. In addition, teachers and tutors discussed students’ progress in person 
or by phone once a month. 

Use of standard communication forms ensured regular and frequent communication 
between teachers and tutors and established a common set of terms to describe stu- 
dent progress. This eased the tension of inserting dual innovations in classrooms: 
multiple intelligences research and use of tutors. Having training manuals and tutor- 
ing materials available supported program continuance regardless of outside funding 
for project staff and training, and aided in institutionalization of team tutoring efforts. 



Context 

This project was located in an urban school district with more than 53 percent mi- 
nority students. At least 75 languages are spoken in the city, which recently has expe- 
rienced a large influx of Asian immigrants. Altfiough it is operating under a 
desegregadon order, the city passed a referendum calling fov elimination of busing. 
The mayor, an African Aunerican elected in a city with a small African American 
population in the same election as the referendum vote, put a hold on action on the 
antibusing measure. He argued that a more thorough study of the system was 
needed. School people supported this move because they feared the loss of federal 
and state funds. The city was beginning to feel the recession strongly. 

The elementary school has the second highest percentage of students placed at risk 
of any elementary school in the district. More than 56 percent of the students re- 
ceive free or reduced price lunch, and over 56 percent are learning English as a sec- 
ond language. School personnel may have been more open to the research because 
an informal study was conducted at the school during the previous year. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

The Team Tutoring Project developed a Multiple Intelligences Home Learning ManuaDsix. 
and tutoring training manuals. School Tutor Program ^ABCIs: An Administrators’ and Teach- 
ers’ Guide for Your Team Tutoring Program and School Tutor Program ABC s: A Tutoid s Guide 
for Your Team Tutoring Program. The Multiple Intelligences Home Learning Manual de- 
signed for parents to use at home to support and enhance their children’s learning. 

It includes a video, an instructional booklet, and 40 activity cards. Based on Gard- 
ner’s Theory of Multiple Intelligences, this kit uses a variety of approaches respectful 
of the different ways parents and children learn. The mtoring training manuals were 
designed to train teachers, parents, and community tutors in the theory of multiple 
intelligences as well as help tutors understand their role in schools. The manuals in- 
clude a detailed elementary curriculum section and forms and instruction needed to 
operate and manage a tutoring program in a school. The kit and manuals are avail- 
able through the Citizens Education Center. 

Contact Person 

Judy McBroom 
The Team Tutoring Project 
Citizens Education Center 
310 1st Avenue, South #330 
Seattle, WA 98104 
(206) 624-9955 
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School-Based Master^ s Degree 

Educationfor the 21st Century, Manassas Bark, VA 

A school-based and practitioner-run professional development program was estab- 
lished in partnership with a university, as part of a large-scale systemic reform pro- 
ject. The master’s degree program restructured course scheduling and delivery 
methods to attract practicing teachers and provide relevant on-site experiences. 
Teachers participated as members of school teams; 97 percent of the first cohort 
group completed the program. 

Impact 

One hundred and thirty-nine teachers (97 percent of the first cohort group) com- 
pleted the program. 

Description 

The Education for the 21st Century partnership brought together multiple organiza- 
tions to transform one district’s schools. Primary parmers included the local public 
schools, city council, a major university, a university-based consortium of nine 
school districts, and two corporations. Project activities were three-pronged and 
large-scale to address change across the district. The district implemented an effec- 
tive schools model of shared decisionmaking and long-term staff development to ef- 
fect instructional reform, as well as assisting the university in developing a 
school-based structure for professional development. 

As part of this latter effort, the university parmer approved a school-based master’s 
degree program built around the needs of school staff. Courses were scheduled to 
meet school staff requirements, were located on school sites, and taught, at least in 
part, by school staff experts. Because the majority of teachers in the district do not 
have a master’s degree, staff planned the program to appeal to practicing teachers. 
The program restructured higher education to shape learning around the autonomy 
of teachers in the school environment. Six dimensions were addressed: selection 
processes, class structure, scheduling, staffing, pedagogy, and assessment. 

Rather than recruiting individual teachers, the program recruited school teams that 
worked collaboratively, teaching and studying their teaching together. Formal class 
structures were changed so that half of the work required for the degree was spent in 
the classroom, applying research techniques learned in coursework to teaching prac- 
tice. University professors spent time on site, monitoring and assisting their teacher- 
researcher students, and electronic mail systems were used to maintain 
communication between visits. 

Although the program officially consisted of 10 courses or 30 credits, taken over a 
period of two years, some courses were shorter and more intensive, while others 
were longer and slower-paced. The program eliminated evening classes, and worked 
around school scheduling, including three additional summer workshops and Satur- 
day meetings to meet equivalency requirements. Teams moved through as a group. 
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taking all coursework togetlier. This approach resulted in 97 percent of the first 
group of teachers completing the program (139 of the original 143 teachers). 

Staffing was changed to accommodate the new emphasis. The university hired an 
outstanding practitioner with extensive “teacher-as-researcher” experience for a four- 
year tenure. Summer \','orkshops were staffed by a combination of academics and 
practitioners, usually four practitioners with two or more university professors. 

1 nese arrangements cultivated teaching parmerships between practitioners and aca- 
demics. 

Pedagogv' involved an innovative instructional technique, the Presentation, Analysis, 
Strolling Critique, and CoEaborative Argument (PASCA) method. During this rime, 
teachers Estened to presentations together, then divided into small groups for discus- 
sion., integrated by school and grade level. In their groups, they analyzed the presen- 
tation and discussed related problems and questions. FoEowing this discussion, the 
teachers regrouped into school teams and stroEed around, discussing and defining 
their agenda for the coEaborative argument portion of their session together. 

A new assessment system, incorporating ideas from Total QuaEty Management 
(TQM), was developed to assess teacher performance with this new model of in- 
struction. The assessment system was based on rating teaching performance on five 
dimensions or desired outcomes. Each desired outcome was defined in terms of 
three performance lev'els. 

The school-based master’s degree program provided one mechanism for a small, fi- 
nanciaEy strapped school district to upgrade staff education and skEls. High comple- 
tion rates suggest this t\pe of approach is relevant to and feasible with practicing 
teachers. 

Context 

The project was housed in a smaE school distnct of about 1,350 students in a work- 
ing-class community. ^Although the school district was the lowest-achieving among 
the school districts in the region according to student test scores, student achieve- 
ment improved since the unplementation of the educational reform programs and 
activities under the parmership. The district, however, is fraught with financial prob- 
lems; teachers’ salaries are the lowest in the area and staffing is unstable with high 
turnover for both teachers and administrators. Salaries, on the average, are lower for 
aE workers in this community and outsiders tend to perceive community members 
and those working in the community' in a negative Eght. 

Initial project start-up was difficult, foEowing loss of the district superintendent and 
two of the proposed corporate partners. VCEen project activities were implemented, 
the new superintendent’s priorities determined which educational reform activities 
took precedence. Thus, project activities moved from a tcchnologv' focus to improv- 
ing curriculum and instruction, which might have provided an additional impetus for 
implementation ot the school-based professional development program. 
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Contact Person 

Maryanne Roesch, project director 
Education for the 21st Century 
Manassas Park Educational Partnership 
140-A Kent Dr. 

Manassas Park, VA 22111 
(703) 335-1129 
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StUident Support Services 

Although all partnerships identified a population of youth to serve, in particular part- 
nerships the target group was central to the effort. In other words, the target 
group — whether consisting of dropouts, non-college bound students, students at 
risk for failure, or gifted students — ^was the primary focus, rather than the type of re- 
form or experience to be provided. So while some project designers said. Let s im- 
prove math and science,” then defined the target group or tailored aspects to various 
target groups, other project designers said, “Let’s recover students who have 
dropped out, ’ then defined the content of the project. In the latter, support services 
always are present. In the former, support services often are needed, but may not be 
present. 

Student support services are particularly important when partnerships include at-risk 
students among target populations. In these projects, positive outcomes may require 
more than an interv'endon activity alone. Additiona’ services that prepare and moti- 
vate students so they can benefit from primarv' project activities are needed. For ex- 
ample, school-to-work transition activities, such as job shadowing or skills training, 
may be irrelevant to students on the verge of flunking or dropping out. These stu- 
dents may need tutor or mentor support before they become interested in improving 
their postgraduation opportunities. Otherwise such activities may not be viewed as 
relevant or worth the effort required. The following describes two such programs. 

Peer Tutor-Mentors 

Business and Education Partnership Cooperative, 

East San Gabriel Valley, CA 

A peer tutor-mentor program for at-risk high school students helped support stu- 
dent learning in a school-to-work transition program. Students participating as both 
tutor-mentors and as tutees benefited, demonstrating better attendance classroom 
performance, and staying in school. A curriculum was developed to train tutor-men- 
tor students, who could earn college credit by completing the training. The program 
attained recognition by the community' as a success, and the curriculum was used 
with nonstudent groups to train volunteer tutors. 

Impact 

As of 1993, 300 students participated in the peer tutor-mentor program. According 
to an evaluation conducted by the California Education Research Cooperative at 
University' of California, Riverside, participating smdents stayed in school longer, 
were absent less frequently, and performed better in class than students not in the 
program. Among participants, school dropout rates fell to below 5 percent in a com 
munity' where high school dropout rates approach 50 percent. Grade point averages 
for participating students increased .5 points and absentee rates declined by 60 



percent. These results were the same for tutor-mentors as well as for the students 
they tutored. 

The peer tutor-mentor activity gained community recognition as a success. Al- 
though intended as a support for high school students placed at risk, local elemen- 
tary and middle schools requested the services of the tutor-mentors. 

Description 

The Business and Education Partnership (BEP) Cooperative provided vocational, 
academic, and support services to at-risk high school students in a metropolitan area 
of Los Angeles. The partnership, administered by a multidistrict Regional Occupa- 
tional Program (ROP), included businesses, community organizations, a technical 
college, two state universities, and the National Council on Aging. Partnership goals 
were to increase high school completion rates and smooth transition from high 
school to employment or further education. Activities included academic and career 
counseling, mentoring and tutoring, job coaching, academic and job-related skills de- 
velopment, and student support services. 

The peer tutor-mentor activity was part of a broader tutor-mentor program that in- 
cluded business and community-based volunteers of all ages. It helped to track sm- 
dent progress, develop academic and job-related skills, and increase smdents’ 
attacliment to school. Through continual tracking, staff made certain that the tutor- 
mentor match with the student was an appropriate one. Such tracking took place 
whether the tutor-mentor was a business person, retiree, community member, or 
peer. In addition, feedback helped staff make teachers aware of relevant informa- 
tion, such as reasons for changes or persistent problems in individual student per- 
formance. 

Upon entry into the ROP, guidance counselors conducted a comprehensive aca- 
demic and vocational assessment of each student. Profiles generated by these assess- 
ments were used to develop individualized career and education plans and match 
tutors and students. Tutors were responsible for general encouragement, homework 
help, and morale-building. Primarily they took an active intc.rest in the smdent and 
held the student accountable for school attendance and progress, providing a bridge 
to parmership staff. The partnership provided transportation and an official place 
for tutor-smdent meetings. 

A unique aspect of this program was that both service providers and recipients often 
were identified as at-risk students. Counselors saw this as a mutually beneficial situ- 
ation that facilitated tutor-student rapport and increased self-esteem and social inte- 
gration for both types of participants. Enthusiasm for the program was high, 
especially among the peer tutor-mentors. Project staff viewed one positive benefit 
of the program as opening up the helping professions for smdents trained in these 
roles. 

A special tutor-mentor curriculum was developed by partnership staff, guidance 
counselors, and assessment specialists to train students for the dual tutor-mentor 
role. Students partiapating in the tutor-mentor training could cam college credit in 



the guidance program at a local state university. The curriculum was not exclusive to 
peer tutoring and already was being used in other settings with other volunteer 
groups such as retirees, community members, and businesspersons. 

Context 

East San Gabriel Valley is a working-class neighborhood in the central and east sec- 
tions of the city and county of Lx 5 s Angeles. The ROP serves a significant number 
of at-risk students with one or more social or behavior problems, such as potential 
dropouts, pregnant and parenting teens, students with gang involvement, and stu- 
dents from homes with substance abuse and family violence. Many of these stu- 
dents live in economically depressed, high-crime areas. Students enrolling in the 
ROP’s vocational programs often are undermotivated with relatively high prob- 
abilities of dropping out. The success of the peer tutoring program under these con- 
ditions indicates the promise of this practice for other settings. 

One partner organization had a background in providing tutoring and mentoring 
training and was able to provide information regarding its own experiences and pro- 
grams, as well as some curriculum materials. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

The curriculum developed for the BEP tutoring program is available and is transfer- 
able to other settings. In addition, the curriculum is not peer-specific and already is 
being used with other groups interested in volunteer tutoring. For example, the Na- 
tional Council on Aging is using the curriculum to train retired persons to aa as tu- 
tor-mentors to students. Also available is a handbook, Peer Tutoring and Bustness 
MentoringforAt-Eisk Students, that details not only the curriculum, but the process of 
implementing the program, recruiting participants, and conducting the assessments. 

Contact Person 

Laurel Adler, project director 
Regional Occupational Program 
1024 West Workman Ave. 

West Covina, CA 91790 
(818) 960-3625 



Business Mentors and Coaches 

Corporate Coaches for Career Development, Statewide, GA 

Long-term, committed mentorships were established as part of the Corporate 
Coaches for Career Development project, which was intended to increase career 
awareness, develop positive self-concepts, and increase the number of rural and 
economically disadvantaged gifted students enrolled in higher education. Coaches 
received training, developed advisory relationships with high school students 
throughout their junior and senior years, and were monitored by business 



codirectors. Students and coaches received quarterly newsletters and summer bulle- 
tins that provided coUege and career information. Coaches received handbooks to 
help them in the mentoring process and to guide them in reinforcing the career and 
employability skills training provided in student workshops. 

Impact 

The Corporate Coaches project served 142 students. The school staff serving as 
codirectors reported improved self-perceptions in participating students and in- 
creases in the number of students planning postsecondary education. 

Description 

The Corporate Coaches project aimed to increase postsecondary^ school enrollment 
among traditionally underrepresented students who were gifted. The project aimed 
to bolster self-esteem and to encourage achievement in students who were perform- 
ing below their potential (65 percent of the participants w'ere below performance ex- 
pectations and 48 percent had no plans for postsecondary education when they 
entered the Coaches project). 

Economically disadvantaged rural students worked with volunteer mentors who 
helped them leam about career opportunities and improve their self-concepts. The 
project hinged on the Corporate Coaches volunteer mentor. Coaches committed to 
a two-year relationship with a participating high school student, generally through 
grades 11 and 12. 

Mentor training was provided in a one and one-half hour session at the start of pro- 
ject involvement. Tramers explained the purpose of the project, detailed the role of 
the Corporate Coaches mentor, and went over support materials. The session in- 
cluded activities to train mentors in relationship-building, goal-directedness, and clo- 
sure. In addition, previous Corporate Coaches mentors shared experiences and 
advice and reinforced information delivered to students in workshops. Instructive 
video segments from “My Mentor’’ were used. Coaches received mentoring hand- 
books as well. This was an important source of ongoing support because one-time 
training sessions proved to be an ineffective means of initiating and sustaining new 
behavior. Materials alone were not sufficient to build and maintain new relation- 
ships. Coaches had specially designed notebooks with suggested activities to help 
them focus on topics the students were, studying. These materials helped them carry 
on their role of reinforcers of new skills. In \iew of this, the project included ongo- 
ing monitoring components and the handbook contained contact information for 
technical assistance and advice. 

An informal gathering of the business mentors also was included in the beginning of 
the second-year activities. This session was intended both to refocus the mentors on 
general project objectives and also to attune them to the particular needs of high 
school seniors in career and higher education planning. Coaches also received hand- 
books for year two. 
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In addition, several communication strategies supported the mentoring relationship. 
During the two-year cycle, coaches and students received quarterly newsletters and 
summer bulletins with college planning and career information, information on rele- 
vant programs, and items recognizing participant accomplishments. These publica- 
tions provided a way for mentors and the program to publicly recognize their 
smdents’ accomplishments, thus contributing to their self-esteem. 

The mentors also were monitored by business codirectors throughout the two-year 
cycle. This was accomplished through periodic follow-up calls during the school 
year. In addition, a formal survey of students and mentors was conducted at the end 
of year one. This feedback was used to make sure that inappropriate matches did 
not continue. Survey results also were used in the newsletters as a means of refocus- 
ing the mentors and smdents on the objectives of the project and as a source of in- 
struction and ad\tice. 

Context 

This was a statewide effort with regionally based codirectors. Twelve rural school 
districts were targeted. Several of the target communities have large corporate em- 
ployers, but many are dependent on small businesses as the mainstays of the commu- 
nities. In these rural communities, families frequently do not place a high value on 
postsecondar)' education. In many families, older children help provide for their 
families, and a student’s choice to attend school or a training program following high 
school graduation may jeopardize the family’s economic survival. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

A mentoring handbook tailored to the Corporate Coaches project is available. It in- 
cludes material adapted from the United Way Mentor Training Cumculum. 

Curriculum notebooks for year one and year two of the program are available to fa- 
cilitate the work of local trainers recruited from the business community. 

Contact Person 

Jerrie Norris Brooks, program director 
Corporate Coaches 
The Georgia Business Fomm 
84 Peachtree St., N^’ 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 659-7635 
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5chool-to-Work Transition 

The school- to-work partnerships we evaluated all provided participating students 
with work-site experiences such as job shadows and paid or unpaid internships of 
varj’ing duration. Other than this, projects differed significandy. For example, in an 
attempt to influence teaching practice, one project included paid private-sector in- 
ternships for high school teachers in relevant content areas. The goal was to in- 
crease work application relevance in science and math instrucdon. Some projects 
provided career awareness speakers or events. Others had job shadowing or intern- 
ship experiences that included formal counseling or mentoring to delineate training 
and educational needs for career paths associated with the job experience. Still oth- 
ers had more formal structures for creating career paths such as “tech-prep” or 
“2+2" programs, articulating high school and postsecondary work. 

The following descriptions provide examples of five successfully implemented 
school-to-work activities for both middle and high school students. Career-related 
awareness, skills, experience, and educational paths are illustrated. 

Articulated Curriculum 

Business and Education Partnership Cooperative, 

East San Gabriel Valley, CA 

Articulation agreements between a Regional Occupational Program (ROP) center 
and local colleges and universities allowed suidents to take vocational training 
courses for college credit. Articulation agreements covered a broad range of course- 
work from computer-aided drafting to fashion and merchandising. Ninety-seven 
percent of the students in articulated classes remained in school, and many went on 
to college. 

Impact 

At the end of the project, 300 articulation agreements were in place. Local evalu- 
ation data indicated that articulation agreements allowing students to earn college 
credit for high school classes was one reason students remained in school. The high 
school retention rate of students in the articulated classes was 97 percent. Partici- 
pants could enter college as second semester freshmen, as participants earned up to 
1 5 college credits by high school graduation. The project established an annual 
scholarship program with a local university from which six of the students earned 
university scholarships to complete their training. Further, although the depressed 
local economy affected job opportunities in the service area, 84 percent of these vo- 
cationally trained students were placed in jobs. 
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Description 

The Business and Education Partnership (BEP) Cooperative provided vocational, 
academic, and support services to at-risk students in a metropolitan area of Los An- 
geles. Partnership goals were to increase high school completion rates and ensure 
successful transition to employment or further education. Partners included a multi- 
district ROP, four community and technical colleges, five state universities, and na- 
tional, state, and community agencies. A promising practice in this partnership was 
the development of articulation agreements between the ROP and academic and 
technical colleges and universities, so students taking vocational education courses 
through the ROP earned both high school and college credits. The ability to earn 
college credits while completing a high school vocational program provided these 
students with additional incentives to graduate and go on to career-ladder jobs or 
college. 

The process of forging articulation agreements involved an in-depth analysis of the 
proposed course curriculum. ROP and college curriculum specialists compared 
course demands to ensure equivalency at the different institutions, often resulting in 
revisions that made curricula more relevant to the workplace. Articulation agree- 
ments could have been made independently from student demand, as articulated 
courses needed to have a logical and apparent relationship to higher education. Ar- 
ticulated courses, however, had more credibility than nonarticulated courses. 

The articulations were designed to be combined RO P/community coUege and com- 
bined ROP/community coUege/four-year coUege programs. In the former, caUed a 
2+2 program, students completed two years of ROP training with articulated 
courses, and two years at a community coUege, receiving coUege credits for some vo- 
cational work completed in high school. In the latter, or 2+2+2 programs, the stu- 
dent’s career path included transfer to a four-year institution from the community 
coUege with articulation credits. Articulated courses included: automotive, business, 
computer technology, law enforcement, apparel/marketing merchandising, floral, 
graphic arts, guidance and tutor training, job coaching, and retaU sales. 

A staff member, the articulation specialist, had primary responsibility for negotiating 
articulation agreements. This individual buUt credibiUty by; (a) presenting articula- 
tion models at regional and national conferences; (b) working closely with the busi- 
ness community to ensure that course equipment and focus were up-to-date and 
relevant and to show local businesses that this was true; (c) serving as a member of a 
local community coUege committee on articulations; and (d) working closely with lo- 
cal coUeges and universities to negotiate criteria and to dimimsh problematic turf 
and competition issues. 

Two other features enhanced the success and promise of this project’s articulation 
practices. First, the signed articulation agreements with each coUege participating in 
the partnership included provisions for foUow-up and support services for students 
after coUege entry. This ensured continuity as weU as helped meet the needs of these 
at-risk students. Second, articulated courses often led to coUege credit in more than 
one area. Although an integrated curriculum frequently is part of the vocational 




courses in tech-prep programs, students do not always earn credit for more than the 
specified vocational areas. The BEP articulated courses, however, included embed- 
ded math and English components. For example, a student earning college credits 
in construction while completing high school could simultaneously earn college cred- 
its for applied math through these constmction courses. 

Context 

This partnership was housed and integrated into the operations of an ROP serving 
secondary school students in a multidistrict area. The surrounding area is a working- 
class community on the outskirts of Los Angeles. The ROP serves a diverse student 
body, including potential dropouts and parenting teens, whom may have one or 
more social or behavior problems. Many students come from poor, high-i.i.iine 
neighborhoods fdled with alcohol and other drug use, family violen and gang ac- 
tivity. Students enrolling in the ROP’s vocational programs often were undermoti- 
vated with relatively high probabilities of dropping out. The success of the 
artiodation program in enrolling, retaining, and transferring or placing these students 
into work, colleges, or universities under these conditions indicates the promise of 
this practice for other settings. 

In addition to federal funding, the parmership won several federal grants including 
an Employment Department Job Training Parmership Act grant, a Perkins Tech- 
Prep grant, a School-to-Work Transition grant, and a grant to Demonstrate the Inte- 
gration of Vocational Learning. These awards added credibility and provided 
additional leverage in negotiations for articulation agreements. Local commimity col- 
leges also received funding for tech-prep program development, which provided in- 
centives for their involvement in the 2+2 articulations. These funding opportunities 
may have increased the likelihood of securing articulation agreements. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

The articulation agreement forms are available for replication. A written guideline is 
available entitled, TliCll PREP: \YT]at, and How. 

Contact Person 

Laurel Adler, project director 
Regional Occupational Program 
1024 W. Workman Ave. 

West Covina, C A 91790 
(818) 960-3625 

Job Skills Workshops 

Omaha Job Clearinghouse, Omaha, NE 

Non-college bound seniors participated in summer training institutes for job readi- 
ness and job search skills. Parent and student orientation were provided prior to 
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each three-day institute, as well as follow-up one-day student workshops during the 
school year. Students responded positively, continuing on in a job shadowing pro- 
gram sponsored by this school-to-work transition project and attributing later suc- 
cess in job hunting to participation in the institute. 

Impact 

Twenty-seven high school seniors participated in summer training sessions in job 
readiness and job search skills. All students continued on in a job shadowing pro- 
gram the following year. Students surveyed believed the workshops helped them ac- 
quire job skills and met their expectations for learning job search skills. Students 
who found employment after the institute attributed their success in job hunting to 
participation in the institute. Additionally, students reported increased confidence in 
handling the college application process. 

Description 

The Omaha Job Clearinghouse (OJC) was a school-to-work transition project whose 
primary parmers were the local public schools, community college, and Chamber of 
Commerce. Project objectives were to increase the skill level of the unskilled labor 
pool made up of non-college bound students and to raise their expectations to ca- 
reer-ladder jobs, or jobs requiring additional education and training. The project pro- 
vided multiple job shadowing experiences for each participating student, ongoing 
job readiness workshops during the school year, and an annual Summer Skills Insti- 
tute. All Omaha public high schools participated. 

The Summer Skills Institute was designed to support student readiness for job shad- 
owing and entry into the work force. The institute consisted of a brief orientation 
session for students and their parents, followed by three full-day student sessions. 
The orientation workshop focused on self-esteem, the value of work, and interview- 
ing strategies. The institute presented a variety of self-esteem, self-presentation, and 
job search and interview strategies with an emphasis on role-playing and practicing 
newly acquired skills. The culminating activity was an opportunity to interact with a 
panel of businesspersons and participate in an individual interview. The institute 
was taught by an outside consultant with experience in conducting these types of 
seminars. Student response was positive and all of the participants continued on in 
the program as job shadowing students. The interviewing activities were liked best, 
but students also believed that the institute helped them acquire job skills and job 
search skills. Although students were given a monetary incentive for participation, 
several students commented that they would have participated even if they had not 
been paid. 

Asa follow-up to the institute, full-day Saturday workshops were provided during 
the school year. The first two workshops focused on networking in the job market 
and the third concerned job search strategies. Students were required to attend 
whether or not they had participated in the institute. Because less than one quarter 
of the job shadowing students attended the institute, this allowed more students the 
opportunity for training before they participated in the job shadowing component. 



Workshops were offered individually, rather than as a series, with the capacity to 
serve 30 students. Staff members arranged transportation for the students to attend 
the workshops. 

The Summer Skills Institute and follow-up workshops provided job readiness and 
job-jeeking training for students. Participating businesses indicated satisfaction with 
the job readiness skills of students in OJC. Participation in die institute helped pre- 
pare students for job shadowing and job retention, as well as eventually smoothing 
their transition from school to work. The OJC was extremely successful in placing 
students into jobs; all students seeking employment after completing the program in 
1992 were placed in jobs. 

Context 

Prior to the parmership, an economic development study commissioned by the local 
Chamber of Commerce suggested that inadequacies in work-related education con- 
tributed to the lack of economic development opportunities. The project was 
shaped in direct response to the findings of this study. Businesses were concerned 
with enhancing the work force, and colleges were motivated to increase the number 
of students seeking a postsecondary education. These concerns were viewed as vital 
to maintaining and improving the ciq-’s economic development. Although not all cit- 
ies were focused on economic development, the need to enhance entry-level skills 
and general job readiness among first-nme job seekers has been expressed com- 
monly in all economic environments. This would indicate the promise of this ap- 
proach in other contexts. 

A secondary motive was the communitywide desire to keep young people from leav- 
ing the area; this contributed to local commitment to the partnership. The local 
Chamber of Commerce also credited the national attention focusing on school-to- 
work transiaon programs as a significant factor in parmer commitment. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

Information on devising similar contracts with local agencies is available. 

Contact Person 

Randy Schmailzl, project director 
Metropolitan Community College 
P. O. Box 3777 
Omaha, NE 68103-0^77 
(402) 449-8418 
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Job Shadows 

Brookfyn School and Business Alliance, Brooklyn, NY 

The Job Shadow Program helped middle school students improve job readiness 
skills and assisted local small businesses to create Linkages with their local public 
schools and neighborhood students. The program offered work experience and job 
readiness workshops and helped make school relevant to students at a pivotal rime 
in their lives. Students also were given opportunities to visit job sites in order to 
build career awareness. The program expanded to other school districts. It part- 
nered Brooklyn, NY’s Community School District 15 with the South Brooklyn Local 
Development Corporation (SBLDC), a community-based organization (CBO) that 
works with over 600 blue-collar industrial plus 600 more retail small businesses scat- 
tered throughout the same neighborhoods. 

Impact 

The original program grew over four years to serv'e 1 2-60 students in the participat- 
ing district. Many of the participating students believed they gained a new sense of 
self-confidence and responsibility from the program. The New York City Office of 
Business Services (a partner) helped to replicate the Job Shadow Program in four 
other districts. Further, in its contracts with local development corporations, the Of- 
fice of Business Services now includes clauses encouraging such linkages between lo- 
cal businesses and schools. The New York City Department of Youth Services now 
partially funds the SBLDC’s Shadow Program. Additionally, the Shadow Program 
received national recognition and won funding from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion to help it develop a “how-to” kit and encourage replication in other neighbor- 
hoods. Two variations on the theme of the Job Shadow Program are being initiated 
in the district by the SBLDC. 

Description 

Using the SBLDC’s extensive relationships with the full spectrum of local small busi- 
nesses, the Job Shadow Program provided middle school students with opportuni- 
ties to work closely with real-life merchants, contractors, and industry 
tradespeople — making the connections between school and work from their own 
neighborhoods. The Brooklyn School and Business Alliance was a partnership 
among the Brooklyn Economic Development Corporation, the South Brooklyn 
Developmental Corporation, the Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn, the Office of Ex- 
ternal Programs of the New York City Board of Education, and the New York City 
Office of Business Services. The project aimed to improve the prospects and 
employability of students and ensure a work force adequately educated and skilled 
enough to attract and retain both business and industry in Brooklyn. 

School counselors have described middle school grades as “pivotal.” They see this 
as the point at which students first start to lose interest in school. Job experience 
and reflection, as provided by the Job Shadow Program, were one means of reattach- 
ing students to school by demonstrating the relevance of education. 



Students were required to attend three workshops (job readiness and sharing ses- 
sion) prior to and while being placed in one of 60 participating businesses. The job 
Shadow Program placed the middle school students into small local businesses, usu- 
ally for a once-a-week, 12-15 week afterschool work experience. Each student was 
matched with an employee who oversaw the experience. Students also were re- 
quired to keep a journal and to write an essay about their experience. The inclusion 
of the journal and essay assignments were important in tying the job shadow back to 
academic studies. This enabled students and teachers to reflect on the lessons 
learned at the business site and refocused students on the necessary accompaniment 
of academic learning. 

The job Shadow Program was co-coordinated by a teacher who worked with the 
SBLDC. The school district paid the SBLDC for these extra duties. The local small 
businesses were extremely receptive to this opportunity to serve a good cause in the 
community. The guidance counselors in each participating school selected the par- 
ticipants and offered important day-to-day support. 

Context 

The SBLDC job Shadow Program took place in a challenging environment charac- 
terized by poverty and unemployment. Although the area is economically de- 
pressed, some industries are thriving and growing. There are some employment 
opportunities with small- and medium-sized businesses; however, many applicants 
from the area were considered unemployable. It was relatively easy to secure one-to- 
one job shadow placements. Other similar areas with similar business profiles 
should find the project’s success heartening. On the other hand, the support of ma- 
jor services and organizations was a boon to the project and might not be as easily 
obtained elsewhere. For example, the support of the school district and the parmer- 
ship relationship it has with CBOs requires highly enlightened school boards and 
school administrations. The support of the Department of Business Services added 
an important endorsement from the city’s Business Development office. 

A vailability of Developed Materials 

job shadow “how-to” kits and videotapes arc available. 

Contact Person 

Bette Stolz, executive director 

South Brooklyn Ixical Development Corpf)ranon 

2"’6 Smith St. 

Brooklvn,NY 11 2M 
f IK) K52-0528 
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Health Career Internships 

Brooklyn School and Business Alliance, Brooklyn, NY 

The Scholars Program provided high school students with mentoring and real job ex- 
perience through health care internships. This program direcdy supplemented occu- 
padonal education, addressed the desired school-community link, and was 
particularly pertinent because the participating hi<^h school had a health care focus. 
The health care internship program was one aspect of a partnership project that used 
community and private sector resources to structure activities that complemented 
academic and occupational education for middle and high school students. 

Impact 

Approximately 200 students completed health care internships each year. Teachers 
reported observable increases in math and science study among participants, particu- 
larly among minority females. This increase was attributed to student experiences 
with role models in a hospital setting and to greater student awareness of the relation- 
ship between studying math and science and pursuing careers in health care. 

Additionally, the hospital began to develop relationships with other schools. An in- 
dependent study program with another high school provided health care workshops 
to local private schools. Hospital staff also made health care careers presentations at 
local middle schools. Students could have selected specialized high schools to at- 
tend, such as those with a health care focus, based on such presentations. The hospi- 
tal became involved in local commissions and task forces working to improve health 
care curricula and promote health care careers among students. 

Description 

The Brooklyn School and Business Alliance was a parmership among the Brooklyn 
Economic Development Corporation, the South Brooklyn Developmental Corpora- 
tion, the Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn, the Office of External Programs of the 
New York City Public Schools, and the New York City' Office of Business Develop- 
ment. The project aimed to improve the prospects and employability' of students 
and ensure a work force adequately educated and skilled enough to attract and retain 
both business and industry in Brooklyn. The primary strategy’ of the project was to 
connect employers with middle and high school students and schools. 

The health care internship program was located in the partner hospital’s Department 
‘if Educational and Volunteer Services and was directed by the head of that depart- 
ment. Mentors were recruited from hospital staff voluntarily. Mentors were re- 
quired to complete an orientation and were given program materials. Students then 
were placed with mentors who oversaw their volunteer work, as well as provided ca- 
reer planning advice. Mentors made students aware of opportunities to view various 
hospital demonstrations. Students learning English as a second language were 
placed in internships with mentors who spoke the students’ native languages. 
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The program offered staff development to school counselors to increase awareness 
of math and science needs for various health care careers. A core group of mentors 
conducted the staff development sessions and provided ongoing technical assistance 
as resource persons for the high school. Formalizing this link between career experi- 
ences and academic requirements was an important component of the program. 

The counselors were unable to keep abreast of the rapidly changing details of aca- 
demic preparauon for evert’ field of interest to their students. The mentors provided 
concrete, current information that was of great value to counselors and students. 

This enabled students early in their high school years to identify the relevance of 
math and science studies in pursuit of given careers, and was an ongoing resource 
support for the counselors. 

Context 

The Brooklvn School and Business Alliance health care internships took place in an 
environment where other employment opportunities have diminished while health 
care employment needs have increased. There is an increasingly large immigrant 
populauon, and therefore an increasing number of students who were learning Eng- 
lish as a second language. The majority of students were from poor or near-poor 
families, and the school dropout rate is high, as is the teen pregnancy rate. Although 
the area is economically depressed, the health services industry is growing. Employ- 
ers were concerned about being able to recruit entry-level employees with sufficient 
training and educanon to cope with the increasingly technological nature of the 
health care industty-. This situation provided a positive climate for soliciting hospital 
involvement in educational partnerships. As similar concerns have been expressed 
bv employers in numerous fields about the technological and related math competen- 
cies of enttr-level employees, successful strategies might include establishing parmer- 
ships with targeted growth industries that need workers with technological skills. 

A vailahility of Developed Materials 

The orientation worksheets and program materials for mentors are available. 

Contact Person 

Mimi Makovitzky, director 
Educational and Volunteer Ser\ ices 
Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn 
.S06 6th St, 

Brooklyn. NV 11215 
f 18) ~8U-339~ 
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Business and Instructional Internships 

Massachusetts Youth Teenage Unemployment Reduction Network, 
Inc. {MY TURN) Brockton, MA 

A business and instructional internship program was a pivotal point of overlap for a 
complex parmership incorporating three program components including dropout 
prevention, school-to work transition, and increased minority college entrance and 
retention. To maintain meaningful connections between internships and potential 
career goals, students were placed in six- to eight-week internships that matched de- 
clared career interests. Students wrote papers and kept journals about their experi- 
ence for course credit. Businesses were provided with sample curricula and training 
materials. 



Impact 

Eighty students completed the internship process to date. Required student papers 
and journals provided feedback for students and project staff. Students reported in- 
creases in self-esteem. They also reported having learned a great deal, considering 
they had very little practical business knowledge prior to the internships. Teachers 
also mentioned observ^ing increases in student self-esteem and interest in school. 
Several of the participating businesses subsequentlv hired their interns. 



Description 



The Massachusetts Youth Teenage Unemployment Reduction Network, Inc. (M^' 
TURN") project was an alliance of public schools, institutions of higher education, 
corporations, and small businesses seeking to improve education;!! opportunities for 
disadvantaged young people. The MY' TL'RN project director and a staff member 
managed the internship program. They recruited internship sites, introduced the stu- 
dent to the contact at the internship site, ascertain whether the employer developed 
an appropriate on-site curriculum, followed up with the employer during the intern- 
ship, and ensured the employer formally evaluated the student and reviewed the 
ev'aluation wtith the student. This multistage involvement and tracking were impor- 
tant in controlling the quality of the experience, forestalling any fmstration bv provid- 
ing an ongoing avenue of communication, and reinforcing the learning cerntext of 
the experience for the student. 



Students learned about the overall workings of a business by spending four to six 
hours each week training in a different area of the business (e.g., sales, human re- 
sources, shipping and receiving, telemarketing, billing, payroll). One or two sessions 
with the chief executive ottic'^r or a senior vice president also was included as a 
means of acquainting students with organizational philosophies and missions. 



Students were required to keep a journal of their work experience. This was turned 
into their MY' TU’RN advisor at the end of the internship. Student journal keeping 
was a developmental aid for participating students and project staff I'irst, journal 
keeping enabled students to trace their own gains in understanding across the course 
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of the experience. It proxnded a means whereby students could process and reflect 
on their experience. Second, it pro\nded more extensive feedback than might be ob- 
tained through follow-up surveys, alluMting staff to pinpoint areas of failed expecta- 
tion or inappropriate experience. 

Students also were required to write a three- to five-page paper on their experience. 
The paper and the journ.'l led to course credit for the internship, further motivating 
the smdent to succeed in the work-site endeavor and to learn from the experience. 

The business point person was provided w'ith a manual prior to any student contact. 
The manual includes sample curricula on which the firm could model the curriculum 
required as part of the student’s internship experience. This was an impor ant fea- 
ture because it formalized an actual training component and focused the fmm’s com- 
mitment to teaching the student rather than just expecting the student to absorb 
what was needed through simple observation. The manual also provided student 
evaluation matenals. 

Context 

M\' TURN was established in an economically depressed urban-suburban region 
without a large industrial base and without a histor\- of school-business parmerships. 
Additionallv, schools recently experienced a series of cutbacks. Establishing a similar 
internship program should be less challenging in sites with more business and indus- 
tr\, or with some history of school-business relationships upon which to build. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

An extensive manual. Business / Bducation Internship Proj^ram, is available that includes 
the following information: guidelines and detailed liabilit}' information for busi- 
nesses, student guidebnes, applications, contracts, evaluation torms, and sample cur- 
ricula designed to be adaptable to different business environments. 

Contact Person 

Barbara .\. Duffy, executive director 
MY TURN, Inc. 

4.^ (irescent St. 

Brockton, MA <'24(il 
(5oH) 5S0— ”’54'^ (>r ”.^44 
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Community Involvement 

Partnerships, by definition, depend on some form ot community involvement. Ear- 
lier sections of this document discuss communiw involvement in terms of recruit- 
ment, pro\ision of student support services, and roles in school-to-work transition 
activities. The following descriptions detail two of the more unusual means of in- 
volving community members, parents, and others in partnership endeavors. One is 
included because successful efforts to involve parents in activities that help support 
educational reform were rare among the partnerships we studied. Another is in- 
cluded as an example of both a practical and a political tool. The third brought the 
enure community together. Common to the practices was their function in creating 
willingness to support educational activities and build relationships with schools. 

Parent Education 

Interactive Learning Environment, Brooklyn, NY 

\X ord processing courses were held for parents at the middle school. The parent 
computer course component was included both to encourage more parent involve- 
ment in the schools and to increase the value parents attached to their children’s 
computer studies. Parent education worked toward goals of building internal school 
capacity for sustained innovative use of computer-based technologies in order to 
regularly enrich the learning experiences of disadv'antaged students. 

Impact 

Participating parents learned w'ord processing skills. \X orking parents later reported 
being given more opportunities at their places of employment as a result of partici- 
pating in the program. Unemployed parents saw this as a means of increasing their 
marketability. After completing the course, several parents purchased or expressed 
plans to purchase home computers. lanallv, school staff reported increases in par- 
ent-initiated contacts. Parents also reported increased comfort in communicating 
with school teachers and administrators. 

Description 

The intcracuve Ix:arning Environment (ILE) was a distnctwidc project serving mid- 
dle school students and their parents. It was intended to strengthen and expand dis- 
trict administrator, teacher, student, and parent use of technology in the 
improvement of education. Further, increasing parent computer literacy was seen as 
a means of making parents more comfortable discussing their children’s work with 
teachers and their children. 

The primarv partnership was comprised of the school district. Bank Street College, 
and the Center for Children and Tcchnologv* (CCT). Most partnership meetings 
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involved the members of the design team, comprised of the project director, the sci- 
ence and mathematics coordinators for the district, principal and teacher coordina- 
tors from the school, and staff from the CCT, The CCT staff assisted with the 
instructional design of the program and staff development, and also were the re- 
searchers and evaluators for the project. Other parmership advisory board members 
were available as needed to provide technical assistance and staff training. Tine math 
and science coordinators spent half of their time on lI.E-related activities. They de- 
veloped new strategies and provided support to other teachers who were beginning 
to work with the technology. Teachers, once they mastered new technologies, pro- 
moted the program and trained administrators and other teachers. 

The project conducted two 15-session weekly word processing courses for parents 
each year. The sessions were held in the IBM computer lab of the middle school. 
Parents were taught word processing by writing memos, business letters, and per- 
sonal letters using Word Perfect 5.1 on PCs in a nerv'orked environment. By attend- 
ing computer sessions on the school campus, parents felt more comfortable with 
not only computers and word processing, but with school personnel and facilities as 
well. 

Parents were informed of the computer course through fliers distributed to their chil- 
dren at the school site. Fliers also were posted at the district office and at each 
school. Child care was provided by a licensed teacher who conducted arts and crafts 
activities for the participants’ children, ages 3-14. This was a particularly important 
feature because most of the participants were from low-income families and would 
be unable to take the courses and pay for baby sitters or child care. 

The parent training program was a successful program component. The parent com- 
puter course was included in the program for two reasons. First, the course was in- 
cluded to encourage more parent involvement in the schools. Second, it was 
intended to increase the value parents attached to their children’s computer studies. 
Both of these outcomes worked toward the goal of building the internal school ca- 
pacity for computer technologies to improve the learning experiences of students. 

Context 

Somers Intermediate School #242 serves an economically depressed population 
with little prior exposure to innovative instructional progran.s. This school had no 
historv’ of involvement with advanced technology' prior to the partnership project. 
Project funding was used to build a state-of-the-art computer center in the school 
and to provide intensive staff development in computer-aided instruction. The suc- 
cess in training novice computer users to provide quality instruction to students and 
parents in a previously technology-poor environment indicates that this practice 
holds promise in other appropriately equipped contexts, providing sufficient staff de- 
velopment. Further, the ability to interest and involve previously uninvolvcd parents 
in a school-based activity' also speaks to the promise of this practice in other con- 
texts, provnded adequate child care is made available. 
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Contact Person 

Heidi Dien Ludwig, projecr director 
Community School District #18 
755 Hast lOOth St. 

Brooklyn, W 11 236 
(718) 927-5100 

Resource Directories 

Vermont Educational Partnership Project (VEPPJ, Statewide, VP 

As one means of addressing the need to bring together the resources and expertise 
of key partners and programs, resource directones were developed for six regions in 
a state. This effort was part of a statewide project that focused on supporting school 
reform in order to improve educational outcomes. Resource directories contain the 
profiles of businesses who agreed to become involved in education-related activities 
as called upon. Resource directories include a description of the business-related 
learning opportunities, job tides and educadon descripdons for individual employ- 
ees, and contact informadon if teachers wished to reach a member of the business 
communin' to plan an activin-. 

Impact 

Resource directories were devekiped and were used in seven targeted regions. Gen- 
eral exposure to the director\' did not promote its use by teachers. However, teach- 
ers who attended workshops demonstrating the usefulness of the resource 
directories expressed enthusiasm and became modvated to use the directories. Con- 
scqucntlv, about half the schools in each of the pardcipadng districts used the direc- 
tor}' as a first tool in establishing partnership reladonships with local businesses. 



Description 

\’ermont Hducadonal Partnership Project (VHPP) was a statewide educadonal re- 
form project. The overall goal was to bring together the resources and experdse of 
key partners and programs around the state to form a dynamic alliance in support of 
educational change. X'H.PP ( iffered '-cveral components including regional work- 
shops for businesses and schools on partnership concepts and strategies, parents as 
partners workshops, resources on teenage-specific problems, and an opportunity 
awareness program for students at risk ot not compledng school. Addidonally, a 
course was designed to instruct teachers to create business-related classroom learn- 
ing opportunides for students, and a dimensions-in-learning course was offered to 
high school smdents and potendal business employees using an apprendeeship pro- 
gram model. The project also included technical and hands-on assistance in the de- 
velopment of mentor programs in businesses and schools. Finally, the project 
createti a series of regional directories that identified educadon-related activities that 
business people, educators, and cr)mmunit\' organizadon leaders could use coUabora- 
tivcly to support systemic school reform. 
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The resource directories include descriptions of the business products and services, 
job titles and education descriptions for individual employees, and contact informa- 
tion, Information from the six resource directories was being compiled with other 
survey and parmership resources on an electronic database that would be accessible 
to all schools and communities within Vermont. 

The process used to develop resources directories involved project staff meeting 
with 5-10 influential school and business leaders in each region. Businesses were se- 
lected for inclusion through a referral process. First, leaders in the business industry' 
were solicited. Then participants from this core group of business leaders were 
asked to solicit the participation of other businesses. Project staff met with business 
leaders to discuss the potential usefulness of developing a resource directory and ex- 
plained the characteristics of the resource directory profile, following which the busi- 
ness leaders were in\ited to participate. Business information from one of the most 
successful regions was personally gathered by high school students. Introducing the 
plan to work on the directories also provided a vehicle for bringing business and edu- 
cation leaders together to discuss the potential usefulness of establishing relation- 
ships with one another. The referral and face-to-face follow-up process was 
successful, increasing the participant pool by three to five times. Letters and sur\'cvs 
sent to businesses without face-to-face meetings proved fruitless. 

Workshops were conducted to show teachers how to use the directories. This 
proved to be a crucial element of the practice as only teachers that attended the 
workshops used the directories. 

Partnership staff developed resource directories to help participants avoid wasting 
time “reinventing the wheel” and missing opportunities by overlooking local re- 
sources. Pursuing listings for the resource directory' also heightened community’ 
awareness of local school reform efforts and resources offered by other community 
members. Developing the directory provided a way for businesses to communicate 
their willingness to support educational activities and build relationships with 
schools. As the resource directories were being updated, there was interest to in- 
clude school resources that were available to businesses (e.g., meeung space, ath- 
letic/ exercise facilities, adult education, communication skills). 

Context 

Most participating communities are rural and had relatively limited business re- 
sources. Four regions with populations of under 20,000 included the resources of 
approximately 20 businesses. The tw’o more metropolitan regions developed re- 
source directories that profiled 40 and over 100 businesses, respectively^ Thus, this 
practice is best incorporated as an adjunct to ongoing activities supported by busi- 
ness relationships. The database system eventually might have included a “how-to” 
menu for starting and maintaining partnerships as well as other support and techni- 
cal assistance resources for schools^ businesses, and communin' organizations. 
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Availability of Developed Materials 

VEPP findings showed that establishing resource directories aided in starting and 
maintaining business and community parmerships with schools. The regions that 
were most successful at creating meaningful systemic reform initiatives built higher- 
level partnerships upon the foundation of resource directories. 

Contact Person 

Robin Morton, director 

Vermont Educational Partnership Project 

Vermont Chamber of Commerce Business-Education Partnership 
Box 649 

Montpelier, VT 05601 
(802) 223-0603 

Public Hearings 

Partnerships for Educational Excellence in Oakland, Oakland, CA 

Among the project’s initial activities was a six-week series of public hearings to ob- 
tain community input regarding the current status of and suggested short-term direc- 
tions for the school district. The hearings were conducted by the Commission for 
Positive Change in the Oakland (CA) Public Schools, an independent entity sup- 
ported by the project, in multiple languages and at diverse locations throughout the 
city of Oakland in order to reach the economically and ethnically diverse population 
served by the district. Project partners and staff capitalized on this initial engage- 
ment of the community to further promote community involvement in a variety of 
school reform efforts. This was accomplished by facilitating .^ommunity meetings, 
developing multilanguage brochures, hosting media briefings, and encouraging lob- 
bying efforts. 

Impact 

Community involvement in school board deliberations was greater than at any time 
in recent history, according to partnership members and school personnel. In addi- 
tion, •’he newly selected superintendent embraced wholeheartedly the project-devel- 
oped Education Plan, and she immediately began working closely with organizations 
that were project parmers. 

In addition, the heightened visibility of the partnership that resulted from the hear- 
ings reportedly led to greater community interest in the partnership’s other efforts, 
including support for the district’s Career Academies and use of the project s Men- 
toring Center, which provided training and technical assistance for this purpose for 
young people in the immediate region. 
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Description 

The goal of the overall project was to foster a community-based plan for districtwide 
educational reform and school restructuring. Additionally, the project aimed to im- 
prove community-school relationships and reduce community apathy and district 
reluctance about educational reform, restructuring, and systemic change. The part- 
nership’s primary emphasis was on formulating long-term plans, identifying and se- 
curing resources, providing technical assistance and training, and conducting 
evaluations. 

In the initial stages of the project, one of the partners, the Commission for Positive 
Change, was given the primary role in developing a community-based plan for 
change. A series of public hearings were held in many different locations and in mul- 
tiple languages over a six-week period. Hearings included small-group workshops in 
which a cumulative total of 1,500 attendees were asked what they w;ould like to see 
accomplished in the schools in the next 1 8 months. Two months later, 100,000 cop- 
ies of a synthesis of the results were distributed to parents, district office employees, 
community-based organizations, health clinics, and others. 

The parmership was involved over the next two years in the development of the 
school district’s long-term plan for school reform. The concept was influenced in- 
itially by planning documents drawn up by one of the primary partnership groups, 
and the district hired two partnership members to aid in this effort. Reflecting the 
partnership philosophy of inclusion, further avenues were created through which the 
community became informed, mobilized, and involved in the plan’s development. 
These avenues included facilitating community meetings, developing multilanguage 
brochures, hosting media briefings, and encouraging lobbying efforts. 

In mid -1994, approximately three years after the Five-Year Plan became operational, 
the district began a search for a new superintendent. Concerned about the potential 
negative consequences of what some termed the “new plan syndrome” that had ac- 
companied the last five superintendent changes in this city, the partners became in- 
strumental in facilitating processes that led to changing the name of the plan to the 
Education Plan. This action sent a clear message to local politicians, school board 
members, district administrators, and others that the community not only helped to 
develop a plan for its schools, but also assumed ownership of the plan and expected 
it to be carried out. 

Consequently, the Commission for Positive Change developed a brochure detailing 
what the community expected from the new superintendent (i.e., implementation of 
the Education Plan) and what the community wanted included in the selection proc- 
ess fi.e., requiring each candidate to submit a proposal for implementing and build- 
ing on the Education Plan). 



Context 



Oakland is a city with a large low-income and minority population. In the late 1980s, 
the district suffered school board scandal, negative press, political upheaval, and lack 
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of community support. In the year before receiving OERI funding, there had been 
several interim superintendents, and the position had been vacant for over six 
months. The ethnically diverse school board serving during the project experienced 
political strains among represented constituencies and between more and less experi- 
enced members, and the school board remained politically important. 

Availability of Developed Materials 

Copies of most of the materials created for public involvement are available. 

Contact Person 

Henry Izumizaki 
Martine Makower 
Urban Strategies Council 
67213th St. 

Oakland, CA 94612 
(510) 893-2404 
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Section V 












Portraitof a Promising Partnership 

The following provides an overview of the Business and Education Partnership 
(BEP) Cooperative as a promising partnership. The BEP successfully institutional- 
ized all activities and relationships. Some of the activities receiving only summary 
treatment below are thoroughly described earlier in this document as promising prac- 
tices. This project also is included because it was developed with an eye to providing 
a model for replication. Staff, therefore, are able to disseminate handbooks, materi- 
als, and curricula related to various project activities. They also have experience in 
providing workshops and in-services related to many of the project efforts, and have 
experience with a broad array of pertinent staff development training. 

General Description 

The BEP was a promising partnership addressing the transition from school to adult 
responsibility. Parmcrship staff consciously developed this project as a model that 
could be replicated by other agencies. 

The BEP served students in an economically depressed, metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles County. The student population consisted of educationally and economi- 
cally disadvantaged high school students who were placed at risk, and included the 
non-college bound gifted and talented, potential dropouts, pregnant and parenting 
teens, and special education students. This project encompassed: vocational, aca- 
demic, and curriculum-based assessment; career guidance; specialized tutoring, men- 
toring, and job coaching; individualized academic skills development; personalized 
job-specific skills development; and supportive services. It also provided opportuni- 
ties to continue a program of education after graduation through 2+2 and 2+2+2 ar- 
ticulations. The goal was to increase high school completion rates and ensure 
successful transition to employTnent or further education. 

The parmership was managed by the East San Gabriel Valley Regional Occupational 
Program (ROP) and included businesses, community organizations, a technical col- 
lege, two state universities, the National Council on Aging (NCOA), and a Rehabilita- 
tion Training Center. BEP was partnered with the Employment Development 
Department, the Department of Rehabilitation, the Department of Health, local po- 
lice, the Los Angeles County Library, and the local Job Training Parmership Act 
OTPA). 

Impact 

Approximately 2,400 students participated in the BEP, tech prep, school-to-work, 
and integration of academic and vocational learning projects. Nineteen hundred and 
thirty-six of those students were placed in occupations leading to career advance- 
ment positions. More than 300 participating businesses provided volunteer tutor 
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and mentor support, job coaches, and job placement. Sixteen hundred and fifty stu- 
dents continued their education either at the community coUege level or at the four- 
year university level. Three hundred and thirty-six students secured employment 
that led to management responsibility. 

The average dropout rate across participating high schools was 26 percent and 
reached 55 percent in some schools. In contrast, the dropout rate among project 
participants was only 5 percent. Further, 95 percent of the students completing the 
program and taking full-time jobs remained successfully employed beyond the 90- 
day follow-up period. 

The partnership was recognized by funding agents as successful. Impact measures 
verified these perceptions. Questions remain: Can others follow the same process? 
How was this partnership implemented so successfully? The foUowing describes 
how the BEP exemplified the guidelines for developing successful partnerships. 

How the Partnership Operated 

Participants understood their roks and responsibilities. Partnerships often neglect to educate 
parents and guardians fully about the new activities in which their children are going 
to participate. In some partnerships, this led to the parent under\’aluing the activity 
and failing to support the child’s efforts. BEP involved the parents and required 
their informed consent. Students and their parents or guardians attended orientation 
meetings to learn about the partnership, understand the guidelines for participation, 
and review individual student goals. Parents were given a letter explaining the part- 
nership and requesting their signature denoting support. Students were given a par- 
ticipation agreement, which was explained to them in one-on-one meetings with 
partnership staff, and required their signature indicating participation. 

The partnership held large quarterly meetings attended by staff and all partners, in- 
cluding representatives from each school district. Specific topics were addressed. 
Each parmer also provided an update. One purpose was to reinforce project objec- 
tives and clarify partner roles. Another was to monitor progress. A third was to be 
able to identify and cope with problems as they arose. Smaller subgroup meetings 
were held weekly. 

Parmership staff included coordinators, who oversaw particular components of the 
project, acting as recruiters, consultants, liaisons, or monitors. They were the guid- 
ance and assessment specialist, the job placement and career assessment technician, 
the partnership project coordinator (who recruited business partners, and monitored 
business participation and student job-site acti^-ities), the at-risk student liaison (who 
monitored students in vocational courses), and the articulation specialist (who negoti- 
ated and obtained signed articulation agreements with parmer institutions). Parmer- 
ship staff responsible for particular project components met weekly. 

Student senices were individuali^d, formal assessments were conducted, and commitments were for- 
malts;ed. School-to-work transition projects often serv'e diverse student populadcns 
with varying social and academic needs. Quite often this population has a dispro-ror- 
tionate number of troubled youth or youth placed at risk who require different kii^ds 
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and amounts of support. Too often these populations are provided with undifferen- 
tiated treatment. The indi\adualization of participant experience contributed to this 
partnership’s success. This was dme consuming and required significant prepara- 
tion. Activities had to be individualized before the student was enrolled and official 
participation could begin. Backlogs in the first year taught the BEP to design survey 
and assessment forms that could be scanned by computer for easier entry into a stu- 
dent database and for speedier analysis. The assessment process is described below. 

After enrollment, but prior to official participation, there was a 3-5 day preparation 
period in which the student was assessed and parriciparion plans were defined. 

Within 15 days of enrollment, participants completed an in-depth vocational and ba- 
sic skills assessment including a school performance and educational goals question- 
naire and an employabilir; skills and career interest survey. High school counselors 
were provided with these results. In addition, the assessment process and types of 
results were discussed in the classroom to facilitate student understanding. Most stu- 
dents could work with staff to build a Personal Career and Education Plan (PCEP) 
at this point. However, some received a second level of assessment, including apti- 
tude testing and basic academic skills testing, prior to developing a PCEP. 

VC’ithin 15-20 days of the assessment, a PCEP was developed. BEP staff solicited in- 
put from business and agency* partners. Then, students met individually with the 
BEP vocational assessor, the high school counselor, and a parent or guardian to de- 
velop their PCEP. The PCEP embodied a set of strategies matched to individual cli- 
ent needs. PCEPs detailed planned coursework, specific learning activities, possible 
work site or community experiences, tutoring assistance, job coaching, home-to- 
school or home-to-tutoring transportation, infant and child care, and postsecondaiy* 
options, including college articulation and career goals. The plan was signed by the 
student, a parent or guardian, and a partnership staff member. The signed PCEP 
scr\^ed as a performance contract. 

Students began participation within five days of signing the PCEP. Each learning 
plan consisted of some combination of the following: specific job skills training in 
vocational courses, job shadowing (student visits to job sites), job coaching (on-the- 
job training), work experience (part time, monitored emplo)Tnent), employability 
skills instruction, basic skills instruction, general equivalent diploma preparation, and 
completion of high school coursework. Support services also were assigned at this 
time and could have included such servicing as peer tutoring and mentoring, job site 
tutoring and mentoring, community-based literacy tutoring, transportation, and day 
care. 

Formal ongomgjeedback and monitoring procedures were tn place. The provision of ongoing 
support to participants carrying out new acti\itics is one crucial clement in success- 
fully implementing and maintaining a partnership. Another important element is the 
willingness to confront and cope with problems. Linked to this is the need to en- 
gage in e\'aluation and adaptive planning. All three elements rely on some form of 
information gathering or monitoring. VX'ithout adequate feedback and response 
loops, needs might go unrecognized or might not be addressed in a timely fashion. 
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W'ithout an appropriate monitoring system, problems that might be addressed easily 
could grow to unmanageable proportions, alienating participants, dirninishing part- 
ner commitments, and ultimately defeating project goals. Ongoing monitoring is 
particularly important in partnership projects that include service deliver)^ to clients 
perceived as potentially problematic, as with BEP. Consequendy, BEP staff in- 
cluded positions with ongoing monitoring responsibiliues. “At-risk student liaisons” 
were an example of such positions. 

Partnership staff included at-risk student liaisons, who monitored and assessed stu- 
dent progtess. In addition, they acted as a resource for partnership instructors, who 
might have contacted them direcdy or by completing a referral form delineating 
problem areas where assistance was needed. Liaisons arranged for counseling, tutor- 
ing, mentoring, and job placement. Students with PCEPs that included part-ume 
jobs were monitored to ensure the placement provided a \iable learning experience. 
Ongoing monitoring at the job site also communicated to business parmers that 
working with this student population constituted less of a risk than they might have 
anticipated. 

Monthly meetings between local high school counselors and the partnership staff 
helped to facilitate school-parmership interaction and involved the counselors in the 
monitoring system. Specific student problems were discussed at these meetings. 

Student follow-ups were conducted 30 and 90 days after they left the program. This 
enabled project staff to ascertain whether job placements and higher education expe- 
riences were appropriate and were adequately prepared for. Counseling, including 
offers of student reassignment, might have resulted. Follow-up also allowed the part- 
nership to make retrospective assessments of the parmership’s preparatory and sup- 
pon services fit with subsequent jobs and higher education coursework. 

Finally, the local evaluation was extensive and included participant outcome data tied 
to particular project goals. 

Support was provided to those charged mth carrying out partnership activities. It was crucial to 
provide support to participants expected to change behavior or take on new roles in 
partnership activities. Further, suppon was most effective when it was ongoing and 
could help staff meet challenges as they arose. Instructors and staff were familiar 
with their specific tasks; howev'er, working with such a diverse population of at-risk 
and often troubled and problematic youth is always challenging. The monitoring 
and feedback loops described above represented one form of ongoing support. The 
partnership also provided ongoing in-services. 

The partnership devoted a staff development committee to the task of keeping 
abreast of in-service needs. Ongoing staff development was provided for large and 
small groups. In-servnces included “Effective Intervendons for Working With At- 
Risk Students,” ‘Working With Students Belonging to Gangs,” “Interpreting Stu- 
dent Assessment Results for Parents and Students,” ‘Working With High School 
Personnel Interfacing VTith the Partnership,” and others. 



Another means of providing support was through specialized training opportunities. 
Staff and volunteers in the BEP had a variety of such training opportunities. Follow- 
ing is a description of three training opportunities; 

• BEP contacted a business parmer with recognized experuse in diversity train- 
ing. The partner volunteered to provide similar training tor BEP staff and in- 
structors. Diversity training expertise was to be passed on as well; the 
business parmer agreed to train key BEP staff to become diversity trainers. 

• The local library was a partnership participant, providing literacy tutoring on a 
limited basis. BEP arranged for partnership staff to be trained to provide vol- 
unteers with uteracy mtor training. 

• Business parmers were provided with formal mtor and mentor training. Peer 
mtors and mentors had to complete a credit-earning course at the ROP prior 
to becoming volunteer mtors and mentors. A meeting place was provided for 
mentor-protege and mtor-smdent meetings. Peer mtors and mentors also 
were provided with transportation to the project mtoring and mentoring meet- 
ing place. 

Partnership goah were integrated well with the responsibilities oj the established organisation admin- 
istering the partnership. The multidistnct ROP administered the BEP. This facilitated 
the activities of the project for several reasons. 

First, ROP staff already had long-standing relationships with area high schools, com- 
munity-based organizations, social service agencies, and local businesses and col- 
leges. Although many parmerships may not have access to such a well-developed 
network, the key is to build on already established connections. Sustained commit- 
ment from participating partners may rely, in part, on the strength of the relationship 
between the partnership staff and the parmer organization. Parmerships that are 
formed entirely among individuals without any previous ties often dissolve before 
parmership activities are fully implemented. This is less likely to occur where part- 
ners share a common history. Also, key parmers may be brought to the table more 
easily and may bring others as well. 

Second, ROP staff already worked with a smdent population that included the part- 
nership’s target group. The more closely aligned the partnership staff roles are to ex- 
tant job responsibilities, the less burdensome the additional parmership tasks are 
likelv to be. For example, a business parmer engaged in job coaching or job site 
mentoring does not need to adjust to wholly new environments in entirely unfamiliar 
roles to aid in tasks for which she or he has little direct experience. However, the op- 
posite is true of, for example, business parmers engaged in curriculum development 
tasks in educational settings. In addition, sustained parmer commitment is most 
probable when parmership roles become the means whereby participants may fulfill 
responsibilities they already hold, but previously have pursued through other means. 
For example, enrollment officers in two-year colleges might have encouraged articu- 
lation agreements with the BEP as a means of fulfilling recruitment responsibilities 
and drawing on particularly suitable candidates. Businesses participating in the job 
coaching, mentoring, and tutonng might have seen participating in the partnership as 







fulfilling their own human resources responsibilities. Vocational education teachers 
might have seen participadon in the parmership as providing a means of better serv- 
ing their students while receiving better support. 

Third, the ROP as an established organization had clerical and accounting personnel, 
office equipment, and other daily operations support already in place that could be 
drawn upon by the partnership because partnership activities helped fulfill the ROP 
mission. This reduced external funding and initial equipment needs. 

The BE P addressed real problems. It was important chat parmers not only had suitable 
roles, but that they agreed on the value of the activity and the need to address the 
identified issues. Sometimes partnerships are formed or programs are undertaken 
merely to attract funding. Such opportunism does not generate sustained interest or 
inspire committed effort. Consequently, this is generally an unstable foundation on 
which to build parmerships and seldom results in fully implemented projects with 
worthwhile outcomes. Much more likely to succeed are partnerships where partici- 
pants commonly recognize the problem or goal. 

This partnership operated in a depressed working class area plagued by youthful vio- 
lence, teen pregnancy, and unemployment. The high local dropout rate is generally 
considered to be a contributing factor. As a result, parmers agreed that the dropout 
rate should be decreased and that young adults should be better prepared to com- 
pete for jobs. The ROP was charged with serving various special needs students in 
this context. It has long-standing relationships with businesses and colleges perti- 
nent to teen occupational education, training, and placement. Thus, parmers shared 
the perception that something needed to be done to make these young people more 
employable, to increase their attachment to school, and to ultimately provide them 
uith opportunities to live responsible adult lives. 

On specific activities. This document includes descriptions of three Business/Educa- 
tion Parmership Cooperative project activities. These can be found among the 
promising practices cited. Business recruitment practices for a school-to-work transi- 
tion project are described in Section III, Initiating Activities. Tlie peer tutoring/men- 
toring activity is described in Section V, Student Support Services, as is business 
parmer recruimient. .iMso helpful is a description of the 2+2 and 2+2+2 articula- 
tions, discussed in Section VI, School-to-Work Transition. Project materials provid- 
ing replication guideUnes may be available from the contact person. 

Availability of Materials 

The following publications are available: Non-Traditional Assessment Strategies znd Guid- 
ance Handbook: With an Emphasis on Career Preparation. 
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Contact Person 

Laurel Adler, project director 
Regional Occupational Program 
1 024 West ''OC'orkman Ave. 

West Covina, CA 91790 
(818) 960-3625 
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Appendix 

Educational Partnership Study Group 



John Austin 

Executive Director, Flint Roundtable 
OERI Educational Partnerships Program 
CLCD 

902 East Hamilton Street 
Flint, MI 48550-1890 
(517) 485-4477 
FAX (517) 485-4488 

William Bagley 
Director 

Holy Cross Fund 
College of Holy Cross 
Worester, Mass. 01610 
(508) 793-2421 
FAX (508) 793-2626 

Eric Cooper 
Executive Director 
National Urban Alliance for Effective 
Education 
Teacher’s College 
Columbia University 
P.O. Box 149 
New York, NY 10027 
(203) 329-1043 
FAX (212) 373-7950 

Thomas Glennan,Jr. 

Senior Economist 
RAND Corporation 
2100 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 296-5000 ext. 5380 
FAX (202) 296-7960 



Dennis Holmes 
Professor 

Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 
George Washington University 
2201 G Street/Funger Hall, Room 513 
Washington, DC 20052 
(202)994-7194 
FAX (202) 994-5870 

Vinetta Jones 

National Director 

Equity 2000 

The College Board 

45 Columbus Avenue 

New York, NY 10023 

(212) 713-8268 or (202) 332-6808 

FAX (21 2) 713-8268 

Frances Lawrenz 
Professor 

University of Minnesota 
370 Peik Hall 
Nlinneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 625-2046 
FAX (612) 626-7496 

Shirley M. McBay 
President 

Quality Education for Minorities 
Network (QEM) 

1818 N Street, NW, Suite 350 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202)659-1818 
FAX (202) 659-5408 
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Alan Weisburg 
Director 

Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy Expansion 
and Demonstration Project 
OERI Educational Partnerships Program 
Foothill Associates 
230 Main Street 
Nevada City, CA 95959 
(916)265-5671 
FAX (916) 265-3271 



Susan Gruskin 
Coordinator 

U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERI) 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5644 
(202)219-2132 
FAX (202) 219-2106 



Barbara I. Williams 

Senior Survey Analyst/Project Director 
WESTAT 

1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301) 251-4249 
FAX (301) 294-2040 
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Other publications in the Educational Partnership series are also available from 
the Government Printing Office: 

• A Guide to Developing Educational Partnerships, GPO stock number: 065-000-0061 9—7, price: $4.25. 

• Synthesis of Existing Knowledge and Practice in the Field of Educational Partnerships, GPO stock number: 
065-000-0061 &-9, price $3.50. 

To order these publications, or to purchase additional copies of A Guide to Promising Practices in 
Educational Partnerships, GPO stock number: 065-000-00839-4, please contact the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office at (202) 512-1800. There is a 25 percent discount for orders 
of 100 copies or more. 

Copies of Project Abstracts Educational Partnerships Program and Educational Partnerships Case Studies are also 
available by writing: U.S. Department of Education, ORAD, 555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W., 
VC'ashington D.C. 20208—5644 
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